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Enjoys Unique Advantages 





Industry Here Enjoys: 
Freedom from Labor Trouble 
Mild Climate 
Cheap and Abundant 
Power and Water 
Cheap Fuel 

Low Building Costs 
Largest Western Market 
Splendid Export, Rail 
and Highway Outlets 




















Above map shows part of 
Los Angeles County. Every 


dot represents an airport 


or landing field. 








Air-minded 


~@ 


in Los Angeles County 


32% of the aviation activity in the entire United States 
centers in Southern California. (U.S. Dept. Commerce ) 


Available investigations by meteorologists, industrial 
engineers and aviation authorities show conclusively that 
atmospheric, geographic, industrial and other conditions 
here are particularly favorable to aviation industry. 


12 major factories are now manufacturing airplanes 
and aircraft motors here. Highest type, experienced, skilled 
labor is available; 20% of all licensed pilots; 20% of all 
identified aircraft; 25% of all aviation schools in the United 
States are in Southern California. 


There are 50 or more airports and landing fields in Los 
Angeles County alone. (See graphic map at left). 


Climatic and other conditions are bound to make this 
the aviation capital of America. The advantages of this 
immediate territory are not to be had elsewhere. 


Complete detailed surveys and information promptly 
furnished upon request to the Industrial Department, 


-— ig Los ANGELES 


CHAMBER of COMMERCE 


Los ANGELES COUNTY 
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CINCINNATI 
Dixie Terminal Hid. 
49 E. Fourth St. 


BOSTON 
833 Washington St. 





BUFFALO CLEVELAND 
Liberty Bank Bidg. 925 Euclid Ave. 
420 Main St. 
DETROIT 
Statler Hotel Bldg. 
ICAGO 1623 Washington Bivd 
Will reytowerBide. 
Pe fi jigan Ave. DULUTH 
Cor. Madison 430 W. Superior St. 


OPERATING RAILWAYS 
TELEGRAPH AND EXPRESS SERVICE » RADIO STATIONS 


CANADIAN NATIONAL—TO EVERYWHERE IN CANADA 


acation in 


...Choose a Mountain, 
Forest or Seaside Resort 


Enjoy the august solitudes and 
towering heights of the glorious 
Canadian Rockies this summer. See 
mountains crowned with eternal 
snow, giant, gleaming glaciers, deep- 


rent, cavernous canyons, jade-green lakes, and 
wild life forest sanctuaries. 


Stop at Jasper Park Lodge in the heart of Jasper 
National Park. Here you can play golf and ten- 
nis, swim, motor, climb mountains, ride trail 
and in the evening dancing, music and other 
social diversions complete the day’s enjoyment. 


The forest empire of the Highlands of Ontario 
also offers wonderful opportunities for those 
who love the outdoors; splendid fishing, canoe- 
ing and swimming. Or come to the sea-swept 
shores of the Maritime Provinces—Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick and Prince Edward Island. 


Enjoy the gajieties of old Quebec or choose a 
quiet haven among the many delightful water- 


ing places along the Lower 
St. Lawrence. 


Come to Canada this sum- 
mer—an enjoyable, invigor- 
ating vacation awaits you. 


For booklets and information on 
=“ Canada’s vacationlands, consult the 
= ~—s nearest Canadian National Office. 


[CANADIAN NATIONAL 


The Largest Railway System in America 


OFFICES 


KANSAS CITY 


PITTSBURGH 
705 Walnut St. 


506 Park Building 
LOS ANGELES 355 Fifth Ave. 

607 So. Grand Ave. PORTLAND, ME. 

MINNEAPOLIS Grand Trunk Ry. Sta. 


518 Second Ave. So. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


NEW YORK Pacific Building 
505 Fifth Ave. 302 Yamhill St. 
PHILADELPHIA 


Burlington Arcade ST. LOUIS 
1420-22 Chestnut St. 314 No. Broadway 


STEAMSHIPS 














CANADA 


ST. PAUL 
83 East Fifth Street 


SAN FRANCISCO 
689 Market St. 


SEATTLE 
1329 Fourth Avenue 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
901-15th St., N. W 


HOTELS 


Te NTT 
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Looking 
eA head 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


T is fifty years since the invention 
I of the incandescent lamp 
Thomas Alva Edison. Atlantic City 
is celebrating the occasion with a 
grand Festival of Light as its con. 
tribution to the convention of the Na- 
tional Electric Light Association. Ep- 
gineers, utility executives, Edison 
pioneers, the Association of Illumi- 
nating Engineers and other societies, 
as well as the electric light interests 
are commemorating the anniversary. 

Each year it has been customary 
for Edison, the greatest inventor the 
world has ever known, to tell the 
representatives of the press what he 
has on his mind. The usual occasion 
is his birthday, but this year Mr. Edi. 
son was at Seminole Lodge, his Flor- 
ida home, and could not be inter- 
viewed. ~“Forses, however, through 
Dudley Nichols, has obtained an ex- 
clusive interview from the sage of 
the era of electricity, in which he 
forecasts the future of this great in 
dustry, tells of the possibilities oi 
future inventions, and reveals his 
vivid personality. The article reflec 
some of Edison’s ideas as to his own 
future—he is now an octogenarian— 
and shows how much he has already 
packed into his marvelous life. It 
will be a graphic panorama of the 
great changes of our day and age ant 
will be an article that the electric 
industry will herald. The interview 
will be illustrated by some of th 
scenes from Edison’s career. 


t' 





C. FORBES, our editor, his 
e obtained an interview with: 
leader of the electrical industry, At 
drew W. Robertson, president of th 
Westinghouse Electric and Mant 
facturing Company. Mr. hoe 
is one of those who have taken 
dreams of the inventor and — 
their part in the development of 
electrical industry have made ! 
dreams come true. It is the dari 
and resourcefulness of such me 
that have enabled this come 
young industry to take full a xd 
tage of research in showing how 
adapt science to practical life. a 
All of our stupendous Pp? \ 
plants, our great lighting systems 
our efficiency of industry, OW % 
lions of wealth have been possi 
large measure, because of oo" ier 
structive ability of the heads 0 
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A few of the Bakelite Molded caps used on famous products 








ell the 
hat he KE d 
cas amous products are 
e hanging their head 
= changing their headgear 
as oe T IS only a short time ago that use of multiple cavity molds. In 
ich he Bakelite Molded bottle and tube fact, they have frequently been pro- 
eat in: caps were first tried. Today they duced for less than metal caps, and 
ies of are closing the containers of a long _ are far more satisfactory. 
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rian aad ti lite ata in determining the possibilities of 
— Non-corrodible, chemically inert | Bakelite Molded caps for their par- 
r te and non-hygroscopic, Bakelite ticular containers. 
, tt Molded possesses all of the proper- 
cif ties required for bottle and tube Bakelite Engineering Service 
erview Trig rie ae +6 es one Intimate knowledge of thousands of 
of the desived pa or design. Trade varied applications of Bakelite Ma- 
names or insignias may be repro- terials combined with eighteen 
rr, ha duced in sharp relief on each cap. A years, ne in ah gre 
; er ae <a] i ment of phenol resinoids for indus- 
with 1 rena pr oe trial Linde ganiblden a valuable back- 
y, At container may be selected ground for the cooperation offered 
of the y ‘ by our engineers and research 
Mant Bakelite Molded caps are most laboratories. Write for Booklet 43 
a economically produced through the M., “Bakelite Molded.” 
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Inside the Hol- 
Tunnel under 
the Hudson River. 





The Presbyterian 
Hospital, New 
York City. 











The New York 
Life Building, 
New York City. 


The George A. 
Posey Tube, link- 
ing Oakland and 
Alameda, Cal. 








Ventilating Science 
. . . and initiative/ 


... Lhe Holland Tunnel with its 
specially built giant fans hand- 
ling 1400 tons of air per minute; 


... The Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, one of the most 
modern—and exacting —heat- 
ing and ventilating achieve- 
ments. 369,000 cubic feet of 
outdoor air, properly tempered, 
supplied every minute; 


... The New York Life Build- 
ing where one million cubic 
feet of air is supplied every 
minute to an army of workers; 


... The George A. Posey Tube 


linking Oakland and Alameda, 
California,— flooded with 80 
tons of pure air every minute 
—unfailingly! 


It is significant that Sturtevant 
equipment was the choice of the 
Architects and Engineers for all 
of these striking examples of 
American constructional genius 
... But the reason that the name 
“Sturtevant” is linked with these 
great enterprises is because of the 
superior operating char- 
acteristics of Sturtevant Xs) 
ventilating equipment! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. » Camden, N. J. + Framingham, Mass. » Galt, Ontario 
Hyde Park, Mass. » Sturtevant, Wis. 


Canadian Representative: Kipp Kelly, Ltd., Winnipeg 
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business groups. We are only 

at the beginning of the electrical 

as proven by the exhibits at the ro 
vention of the National Electric 
Light Association. It is jn truth 
Light’s Golden Jubilee, and the share 
of Westinghouse in this evolution 
will be revealed through Mr. Robert. 
son in the next issue. 





yi Committee on Recent Eco- 
nomic Changes, of which Presi. 
dent Hoover is the chairman, has 
pointed out that the excessive de. 
mands for stock market loans cap. 
not fail to affect unfavorably “the 
development and functioning of the 
New York money market as a great 
and reasonably stable national and 
world financial center.” 

The valve to this excessive flow of 
funds is the Federal Reserve Board. 
In this issue Merryle Stanley Rukey- 
ser contrasts the men who have this 
heavy responsibility with the big 
bankers whose practical sense has to 
be depended upon to maintain our 
great financial center. The future 
danger is fully recognized by these 
big bankers, but it will be interesting 
to observe how closely our con- 
tributor has gauged their capacity 
and that of the Federal Board mem- 
bers to meet the stock market crisis 
which may still develop. 


In the first sharp reaction follow- 
ing the withdrawal of funds from 
the New York call loan market, 
prompt action by the National City 
Bank and other banks in offering to 
provide funds to take care of the 
market’s requirements, served to al- 
lay any fears of a money panic. 
There has been a most unusual ex- 
pansion in credit. The largest ele- 
ment in that expansion has been the 
so-called speculative loans. What 
the future developments may bring 
will depend in great measure upon 
the personal strength of the practical 
and theoretical men as weighed in 
this issue of ForBEs. 


F our business leaders seriously 

undertake the job of abolishing 
poverty, unemployment and war, it 
is evident that we will have perhaps 
the most powerful force available to 
bring about the millenium. In 4 
series of articles which have appeared 
in this magazine, Javits and 
have developed the background for 
our present economic impasse whic! 
will make clear why they regard tt 
as inevitable that business must solve 
its own dilemma. - ‘ 

This is brought forth most specifi 
cally in this issue in which it 8 
pointed out that if business is to co 
tinue prosperous it must be ¥ 
“making everybody rich.” When the 
series was first undertaken and the 
announcement made that the solution 
of our unbalanced economic strut 
ture was co-ordination of industt) 





and the avoidance of depressions and 
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-_ us the Weight, 


«| Of that RO OF? 








~A question 
you should ask ~~ 
your Architect. °? = 





The weight of the roof on your building 
may not seem to be of much importance 
at first glance, but let us analyze it 
further. G In view of the fact that a 
building must be designed to support 
whatever load the roof represents, it is 
obvious, especially in most industrial 
buildings, that the weight of the roof is 
an important factor... and, that 
through the use of light weight roof 
construction, appreciable economies 
may be effected throughout the entire 
supporting structure. It is important 







also that the roof be firesafe and perma- 
nent . . . for these are primary consid- 
erations, in the selection of any roof. 
Q Firesafety, permanence and light 
weight, with the subsequent advantages 
of the latter, all incorporated in the 
Mahon Steel Roof Deck, can be ob- 
tained in no other type of roof con- 
struction. Q Let us show you compara- 
tive figures on the economy of Mahon 
Steel Roof Deck . . . write today for 
complete catalog and our folder “Facts 
and Figures.” 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Branch offices in New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh—Representatives in all principal cities 





MA. 


STEEL ROLE 





Mahon Steel Roof Deck, manufac- 
tured from special, tight coated 
pier steel, weighs only five 
unds per square foot—including 
"insulation and roofing material. 
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Inside the Hol- 
land Tunnel under 
the Hudson River. 





The Presbyterian 
Hospital, New 
York City. 





The New York 
Life Building, 


New York City. 


The George A. 
Posey Tube, link- 
ing Oakland and 


Alameda, Cal. 








Ventilating Science 
.. . and initiative/ 


... Lhe Holland Tunnel with its 
specially built giant fans hand- 
ling 1400 tons of air per minute; 


... The Presbyterian Hospital, 
New York, one of the most 
modern—and exacting —heat- 
ing and ventilating achieve- 
ments. 369,000 cubic feet of 
outdoor air, properly tempered, 
supplied every minute; 


... The New York Life Build- 
ing where one million cubic 
feet of air is supplied every 
minute to an army of workers; 


... The George A. Posey Tube 


linking Oakland and Alameda, 
California,— flooded with 80 
tons of pure air every minute 


unfailingly! 


It is significant that Sturtevant 
equipment was the choice of the 
Architects and Engineers for all 
of these striking examples of 
American constructional genius 
... But the reason that the name 
“Sturtevant” is linked with these 
great enterprises is because of the 
superior operating char- 
acteristics of Sturtevant Xs) 
ventilating equipment! 


B. F. STURTEVANT COMPANY, Hyde Park, BOSTON, MASS. 


Plants at: Berkeley, Cal. ~ Camden, N. J. » Framingham, Mass. » Galt, Ontario 
Hyde Park, Mass. » Sturtevant, Wis. 
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business groups. We are 

at the beginning of the clechigga 
as proven by the exhibits at the pot 
vention of the National Electric 
Light Association. It is jp truth 
Light’s Golden Jubilee, and the share 
of Westinghouse in this evolution 
will be revealed through Mr, Robert. 
son in the next issue. 
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nomic Changes, of which Presi. 
dent Hoover is the chairman, has 
pointed out that the excessive de. 
mands for stock market loans can. 
not fail to affect unfavorably “the 
development and functioning of the 
New York money market as a great 
and reasonably stable national and 
world financial center.” 

The valve to this excessive flow of 
funds is the Federal Reserve Board. 
In this issue Merryle Stanley Rukey- 
ser contrasts the men who have this 
heavy responsibility with the big 
bankers whose practical sense has to 
be depended upon to maintain our 
great financial center. The future 
danger is fully recognized by these 
big bankers, but it will be interesting 
to observe how closely our con- 
tributor has gauged their capacity 
and that of the Federal Board mem- 
bers to meet the stock market crisis 
which may still develop. 


In the first sharp reaction follow- 
ing the withdrawal of funds from 
the New York call loan market, 
prompt action by the National City 
Bank and other banks in offering to 
provide funds to take care of the 
market’s requirements, served to al- 
lay any fears of a money panic. 
There’ has been a most unusual ex- 
pansion in credit. The largest ele- 
ment in that expansion has been the 
so-called speculative loans. What 
the future developments may bring 
will depend in great measure upon 
the personal strength of the practical 
and theoretical men as weighed in 
this issue of ForBEs. 


F our business leaders seriously 

undertake the job of abolishing 
poverty, unemployment and war, it 
is evident that we will have perhaps 
the most powerful force available to 
bring about the millenium. In 4 
series of articles which have ap 
in this magazine, Javits and W 
have developed the background fut 
our present economic impasse whid 
will make clear why they regard tt 
as inevitable that business must solve 
its own dilemma. 

This is brought forth most specifi 
cally in this issue in which it 1s 
pointed out that if business is to co 
tinue prosperous it must 
“making everybody rich.” Whet the 
series was first undertaken and the 
announcement made that the solution 
of our unbalanced economic stue 
ture was co-ordination of im 
and the avoidance of depressions 
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What is the Weight, 


f.) of that ROOF? 











~A question 
you should ask “23g 
your Architect. -? 


i ys 


The weight of the roof on your building 
may not seem to be of much importance 
at first glance, but let us analyze it 
further. GQ In view of the fact that a 
building must be designed to support 
whatever load the roof represents, it is 
obvious, especially in most industrial 
buildings, that the weight of the roof is 
an important factor... and, that 
through the use of light weight roof 
construction, appreciable economies 
may be effected throughout the entire 
supporting structure. It is important 



















also that the roof be firesafe and perma- 
nent . . . for these are primary consid- 
erations, in the selection of any roof. 
Q Firesafety, permanence and light 
weight, with the subsequent advantages 
of the latter, all incorporated in the 
Mahon Steel Roof Deck, can be ob- 
tained in no other type of roof con- 
struction. GQ Let us show you compara- 
tive figures on the economy of Mahon 
Steel Roof Deck . . . write today for 
complete catalog and our folder “Facts 
and Figures.” 


THE R. C. MAHON COMPANY 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
Branch offices in New York, Chicago and Pittsburgh—Representatives in all principal cities 


STEEL RC 
































Mahon Steel Roof Deck, manufac- 
tured from special, tight coated 
pete roe eee 

unds per square foot— g 
“inadnaien and roofing material. 












5 or 20 Gauge 











100 Broad Street 
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Cut costs and increase sales 


Is there anything more the business man can hope for? 
What more is there to profit-making than widening the 
margin between income and outgo? All business plans 
are variations of effort to pull further apart these two 
curves — making sales go up faster than costs rise, and 
making the cost curve drop if you can. 


Where? and how? to do it 


Where can it be done? In metropolitan New York, the 
largest single concentrated market in the world, with 
high living standards and a remarkable readiness to buy 
—a market of special value in itself and with a wonder- 
ful plus in its influence on the purchasing of the rest of 
the United States. 


How can it be done? Cut sales costs in New York by 
forgetting the idea of branch stocks and, instead, letting 
Bush Distribution Service take all the responsibility for 
receiving, warehousing and delivering your goods. Bush 
Distribution Service has the physical equipment, the 
personnel, the know-how, the experience to handle your 
goods at lower costs than you could do it yourself. Bush 
Distribution Service is saving money for scores of manu- 
facturers and sales concerns in the New York zone. 


Spot stocks will mean readier sales and surer re-sales 
for you. Quick, certain deliveries in perfect condition 
will eliminate cancellations, substitutions for “out of 
stock,” and any amount of friction that kills off sales: 
instead you will find full confidence and that good will 
in the trade that every producer longs to have. 


Write now for full information. To be sure of a speci- 
fic answer, outline your special problems. Our booklet, 
“Distribution Perfected,” gives you our standard practice. 
We will gladly supplement that with special suggestions 
adapted to your needs. 


BUSH DISTRIBUTION SERVICE 


Bush Terminal Company 


Please mention this issue of Forbes 


New York, N. Y. 
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booms, there was an enthusiastic en 
dorsement from the biggest of o4, 
men of big business. This idea has 
now been fully developed, 

In this issue the inevitableness of 
the trend is revealed. In a follow. 
ing issue the authors will s 
what the individual business man 
may do to make not only “everybody 
rich” but to make permanent oy, 
business prosperity. 


Bia: tariff discussion has em- 
broiled Congress and our politi. 
cal parties in a controversy which 
will probably last all Sutmmer whi 
business men fret and fume ag } 
what regulations may be passed to 
divert the flow of goods oyersex 
and across our borders. One of th 
main pleas for tariff protection 
against European imports has com 
from American manufacturers who 
lack the means of artistic design or 
else have been backward in develop. 
ing a distinctive consumer appeal, or 
who feel outmatched because of d- 
leged lack of skill here to duplicate 
European products, especially in the 
line of fabricated goods. 

The plea has come strongly from 
the textile interests, including sik, 
cotton, wool, linen and lace mamnp- 
facturers, from the shoe manufac 
turers and the jewelry trade, but 
American artists themselves are not 
so clamorous for protection. There 
is a growing independence here and 
a growing confidence that we co 
match or excel Europe. In a forth- 
coming issue, John Cotton Dana, of 
the Newark Museum, will reveal first 
what has been the contribution of 
our great industrialists to art. Ina 
subsequent issue, the practical de 
tails of how to develop our own 
style and design, so that we need no 
fear any foreign rivals will be shown. 





























HERE are millions of inde: 

pendent merchants flourishing» 
many cities and towns despite the 
competition of Big Business. One 
of the best examples of this is in Ar 
lentown, Pennsylvania, where si 
years ago the grocers formed thei 
own buying chain. Every Thursday 
of the week they advertise the 
leaders in the local and town new 
papers of the vicinity. Their sto 
can now be told and it will be tol 
in FORBES. 

This chain of independent m& 
chants has a decided “comumuutll 
interest.” Each year they stimulate 
it by holding a food fair and a 
year they give a community picnic 
the children. The chain has spread 
from its place of origin, ets 
to Bethlehem, Easton and to ™ 
enterprising villages. Nearly 
grocer is in it and one of the Al 
able features is that they pay © 


f hing they buy. 
or everything y ee a 















Here is an article th 
of business men should 














profit. Independence still pays 
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ets These Sedans are so fast, smartt- 
Bo looking and comfortable that the 
— most fastidious guests delight in i 
ra the ride. They are economical — i 
ion of low first cost, low operating cost. ‘ 
Ina ; 


Seatac aa At 


ees aera le 


ah wee Moccr: 








o fifty 
r every 
ematk- 
y ast 


ee body ideally suited for the hauling 
One 
sizes. There are also two open-side 

six § and a versatile part, too. 

| [bey ply between country estates from $940 to $1180. We will gladly 

se guests and their baggage. 
You'll see them at the golf clubs, q 
the yacht clubs, around the hunt- { 


Pk 
aa A e O rk It is a matter of seconds to lift the 
ed Y VW seats out and you have a roomy 
inde- ° 
s|where you play ofbscssge or supp 
ite the : 
Fargo Sedans are available in two 
in Fargo Sedans have become an —— ad . 
© important part of suburban life— 
ter PO P types of Fargo station wagons. 
their 1 ‘ 
ya Prices, complete with body, range 
| and suburban railway stations. They end you further particulars. 
-B 9 
oe Solve the problem of church and ,..ngo Motor CORPORATION, DETROIT 
imulat the movies for the servants. They (Division of Chrysler Corporation) 
vu» Make one load of the week-end 
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om 

ing lodges, the suburban resorts. @ curYs.LerR motors PRODUCT 
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News 
Facilities }4 


The modern. newspaper has 


many functions. It must in. 
struct, explain, entertain. But A 
first of all it must be a NEWS. ty 
paper .. . devoted to the fair 2 
and impartial telling of the l 
SrSe story of what happens. > 
whe 


For these purposes The wil 
Chicago Daily News com. 
mands facilities unexcelled in 
their competence and com. 
pleteness. It is a member and 
was one of the organizers of 


The Associated Press. It sub- 


scribes to the services of 
the Consolidated Press As- 
sociation, City Press Associ- 
ation and North American 
Newspaper Alliance. 


832 _. 


<= 
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It maintains its own offices in Washington, New York, 
London, Paris, Rome, Berlin, Peking and Moscow. It has 
an editorial staff of more than 250 persons, including 35 
correspondents in 32 cities of 25 foreign countries. 


soe 2 BB 


te 
Its foreign service was one of the first and it is one of the 


There is no better indication of 


the value of a newspaper as an largest ever organized by an individual newspaper. Seventy ft 
advertising medium than the - 4 fi . i f fa 
newspaper itself. For in the char- American newspapers with a combined circulation of morte fj 

peter af Ee pages, tn Oe worth than 6,000,000 subscribe to this service by means of a nation- 

and variety of its departments, . : ti 

may be seen the character of the wide system of leased wires. " 

readers it attracts. , 

n 

T d 
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Chicago’s Home Newspaper 


ADVERTISING REPRESENTATIVES 


NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 

J. B. Woodward Woodward & Kelly Woodward & Kelly C. Geo. Krogness 
‘roe tl 

110 E, 42d St. 360 N. Michigan Ave. 408 Fine Arts Bldg. oe 


Member of The 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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mestic and foreign, continues 

extraordinarily vigorous, fal- 
sifying rather numerous predictions 
of a let up. 

Unless, however, favorable de- 
velopments occur in the money mar- 
ket and in agriculture, it is doubtful 
whether the second half of the year 
will match the first half. 

A decline in wheat, to the lowest 
levels in recent years, together with 
sympathetic declines in other impor- 
tant farm products, does not bode 
well for full-volumed purchasing by 
yricultural states. Once again farm 
prices are out of line, lending fresh 
point to demands for governmental 
ation designed to put producers of 
agricultural products more on a par- 
ity with producers of manufactured 
atticles protected by the tariff. The 
export subsidy, however, is thor- 
oughly impracticable. 

Of course, abundant crops are not 
al unmixed evil. From the con- 
sumers’ point of view and from the 
general economic point of view 

per crops at low prices are bet- 
ter than scarcity and scarcity prices. 

Monetary conditions are still far 
from wholesome. Although call 
rates in Wall Street declined sharply 
by mid-May, it is significant that 
lime rates kept abnor- 


AL mesic and trade, both do- 


Will Prosperity 
Prove Able to 


Overcome 


All Obstacles? 
Calls Stocks High 


able capital expenditures of magni- 
tude. Moreover, dear money dis- 
courages the flotation of new securi- 
ties, and this likewise has a restric- 
tive influence. Not only so, but many 
financiers reason that high money 
rates will bring a recession in indus- 
try and spending, and that, there- 
fore, it is prudent to proceed cau- 
tiously in making new capital 
commitments. 

The writer cannot but sympathize 
with this attitude while regretting oc- 
casion for it. 


HE stock market has confounded 

the conservate for so long that it 
has now become common to keep 
quiet on the subject. The writer has 
no hesitation in saying, however, 
that he still regards popular stocks 
as unwarrantedly high, notwithstand- 
ing all we are told about the United 
States having entered a glorious “new 
era” of unimaginable prosperity and 
prospects. 

Most of the industrial stocks which 
have figured conspicuously in specu- 
lation are selling around twenty times 
their earnings, in contrast with the 
old-fashioned ten times amount of 
earnings yardstick. 

Bluntly, the only stocks which the 
writer regards as on anything like an 


attractive investment basis are cer- 
certain of the issues—notably oils and 
rails—which have been neglected by 
the speculators, and even such stocks 
are likely to become available at 
lower prices than have recently ruled. 
Secretary Mellon’s advice to buy 
bonds rather than stocks may yet 
prove to have been as wise as he 
himself has been in making his own 
investments throughout his life. 


ESIDENT SIMMONS of the 

New York Stock Exchange has 
made a spirited defense of brokers’ 
loans and of the whole functioning 
of the stock market. Doubtless his 
statements have helped to correct 
wrong ideas widely held concerning 
the part played by the security mar- 
ket in the general scheme of things. 
Under Mr. Simmons the institution 
has been very intelligently conducted 
and many of its methods have been 
greatly improved. 

But surely it was imprudent of the 
President of the Stock Exchange to 
range himself on the side of the bulls 
at a time like this. And it was 
equally imprudent to advocate chang- 
ing the Federal Reserve Law. 

The outcropping of strikes is not 
a healthy sign. Conditions in the 
building trades in New York suggest 





mally high. Also, 


that prosperity has 
gone to the heads of 





brokers’ loans have =o 


hot been reduced as 
desired by the Federal 
serve Board. 


STEEL OUTPUT STILL LARGE 
(MONTHLY FIGURES iz MILLIONS 9 TONS) 


union leaders. The 
five-day week contro- 
versy is the principal 
cause of the trouble. 





It is inevitable that 4-5 
Prolonged dearness in 
money will militate 
fast continued 
Prosperity. When 8 

9 per cent. can be 
med on money 
ent in Wall Street on 

Safest of security, 

is little induce- 3°5 
ment to launch avoid- 
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1928 


Nor is the tariff 
turmoil conducive to 


optimism. 
Our economic 
strength, however, 


may again prove 
equal to the overcom- 
ing of all obstacles. 
On the other hand, it 
1929 may not. 
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The spirit of competition fostered by football and cricket is conceded 
by military authorities to have been an important factor in the success 
of England’s military campaigns. The Duke of Wellington is credited 
with the statement that “The battle of Waterloo was won on the play. 
ing fields of Eton.” 


HERE are your victories won? With fix 
all due credit to the sales army that § ™ 
: has led the attack for you, is it not Biis 


ee a . 

true that its triumphs go back to the design §™ 
Wh of your product, and its successful produc oak 
ere e tion? Are not your greatest victories won 9° 
behind the lines—in your research labora § ist, 

\ ur played a vital part in these victories? The 

© - permanent precision built into Hendey 
Victories Machine Tools offers 2 


tories, and on your factory floors? 
you assistance in hold- 


ing the ground already 

Won 2 won, and in arming 
= your sales forces for 

new offensives. 
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And has not your mechanical equipment 












MACHINE CO., TORRINGTON, CONN. 





The modern 
pyramids. The 
midtown view. 

© Galloway. 


Joseph P. Day’s 
Way of Selling BIG 


By Norman Beasley 

HE building was quite simi- “But— 
T “I understand. 
You’ve told me 
about that — how 
you've been pinched 
in the stock mar- 


He Helped to Change New 
York’s Jagged Skyline—How 
Real Estate’s Master Sales- 
man Does His Keen Work 


lar to other buildings in its 
neighborhood in downtown 
New York. A nondescript bit of 
onstruction—no studies in masonry 
io interest the eye, no slender tower 


raching towards the clouds, no dig- 
tity of line, no beauty in surround- 


Standing across the street, looking 
iit, two men talked a while, nodded 
ad seemed to come to an agreement. 
Then, hailing a taxicab, they drove 
way, together. Not long after- 
mands Joseph P. Day was in his of- 
fee talking with his visitor. 

“Your price on that property is too 
high,” he observed. 


ket, but just the 
same, you're ex- 
expecting too much.” 

“But, I’ve got to get it, Mr. Day,” 
argued the visitor, wiping his fore- 
head with a handkerchief. “You 
know the situation and what it 
means to me to have the money.” 

“Just the same, you’ve got to come 
down in your price. Theoretically, 
you may be sound in your argument 
that a year from now the property 

will be worth all you’re asking— 
“It’s worth it now,” inter- 
rupted the owner. 
“That’s a matter of opinion. 


and looking at the proposition. 


through practical eyes you're not 
going to get it. I'll set a price 
that will be right. Afterwards, 
I want you to go to the real es- 
tate dealer from whom you 
bought the property five years 
ago and ask him if I am right.” 

Mr. Day penciled some figures 
on a piece of paper, tore it from 
the pad and passed it across the 
desk. 

His visitor took it 
and left. 

Two hours later 
he was back. “I saw 
the man you told me 

to see,” he an- 

nounced. 
“What did he 
say?” 


Joseph P. Day 


“Said you couldn’t get the price.” 

“How did he happen to say that?” 

“I told him of my circumstances 
and, after listening, he asked me if 
I had confided in you. I told him I 
had and he laughed. Said “Day has 
let sympathy run away with his judg- 
ment.’ ” 

“Are you satisfied to leave the mat- 
ter in my hands?” 

“Yes sir. That's why I came 
right back.” 


66 LL right. Tell me the history 
of the property >” 

“You mean who owned it before I 
bought it?” 

* “All the people who owned it.” 

“T can’t tell you that, but those are 
details you can get from the ab- 
stract.” 

“T know, but I’ve got to find some 
interesting reasén for buying.” 

His visitor pondered. Then, as 
though making a great discovery, his 
face lightened. “I’ve got it. Just 
tell the people ‘the owner has been 
hurt in the stock market and has to 
sell.” There’s a good reason. When 
a store wants to move goods it ad- 
vertises getting rid of ‘heavy imven- 
tories’ and ‘over stocks’—that, in its 
way, is just what I’m doing. How 
about that for a good, interesting 
reason ?” 

Mr. Day shook his head. “Rea 
sons for buying aren’t always the 
same as reasons for selling. How- 

ever, leave your abstracts. We'll 

look them over. We'll find 

something interesting to 
tell the purchaser.” 

A few days later 

Mr. Day sold the 

property at a 

price some- 
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what in excess of what he had prom- 
ised. 

“How did you do it?” 
asked. 

“It was easy enough,” he smiled. 
“We went into the history of the 
property and discovered that, years 
ago or during the Revolutionary 
War, a spy had been 
hanged from a tree just 
a few feet from the 
entrance to the building. 
We build our sales story 
around that interesting 
fact.” 

Joseph P. Day is a man 
who has become a tre- 
mendous success in real 
estate. The sales totals 
for his organization now 
reach $50,000,000 a year 
and in his 35 years in 
business he has sold more 
than $1,000,000,000 worth 
of property. He is a di- 
rector in the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company, 
the Union Carbide Com- 
pany, and other enter- 
prises of vast resources 
and is another example of 
the typical American habit 
of overcoming obstacles 
on the way up. His 
schooling consisted of an 
eighth grade education, and 
at the age of 15 he went to work ina 
dry goodsstore. Becoming of voting age 
he went into business for himself— 
the real estate business—and has 
been at it ever since until now, at the 
age of 55, he heads what is probably 
the best known real estate organiza- 
tion in the world. 

“IT have told you,” he said, 
story of the property we sold because 
a spy was executed in it during the 
War for Independence. I told you 
that story to illustrate the principles 
which enter into selling. -I can clas- 
sify them this way: 

“Attention. 

“Interest. 

“Desire. 

“Action. 


he was 


seq ZOU will recall I spent quite 
’ a bit of time in the early 
‘stages of that transaction with a sin- 
gle objective—getting a fair price. 
Any deal has to be fair to all parties 
if it is to be a satisfactory one. That 
is elemental, but despite that, it often 
becomes a matter of contention. 
Then the human interest story. 
“The second objective in selling is 
to arouse interest. That is not al- 
ways easy to do, but it can be made 
easier if the person making the sale 
will familiarize himself with the 
proposition. In real estate dealings 
we always try to dig up some unusual 
fact, or circumstance, surrounding 
the property. Something that may 
have no direct bearing on its sale 
price, but an item that will attract 
the buyer into conversation. The in- 
cident of hanging a spy during Revo- 


“the — 





lutionary times was interesting be- 
cause of its historical tinge. It gave 
us something to talk about—a some- 
thing that was removed from the 
‘cut-and-dried’ conversation of di- 
mensions, prices, taxes, and so forth. 


New York’s “Setback” 


Construction 
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From “Amerika” Erick Mendetsonn (Berlin) 

“Getting the interest of the pros- 
pect, it was rather simple to create 
desire. Desire is created when a man 
sees a prospect of a desirable invest- 
ment, at a right purchase price and 
likely prospects of profit later. 

“The fourth is ‘action,’ which is 
signing on the dotted line. Inability 
to go through that fourth stage is 
something that afflicts many sales- 
men. There is one salesman I know 
who is very successful. One day we 
were talking over various deals and 
I asked him: 

““How did you happen to sell that 
fellow (and I referred to a very 
wealthy man who is notorious for 
being a hard nut to crack) when your 
competitor missed out?’ 

“*T showed him where to sign his 
name ?” 

“ ‘Showed where to sign his name ?” 

“*Yes. My competitor did a fine 
selling job right up to the point of 
getting the signature. Guess he for- 
got. Thought his prospect would do 
that himself, without urging. Get- 
ting a signature on a contract is 
something that doesn’t often happen 
unless you show your customer 
where to put his name.’ 

“The remedy I have for that weak- 
ness—it is a weakness with a great 
many salesmen—is to have them 
thoroughly drilled in all the four 
principles of selling. I-am not at all 
convinced that any person can do a 
good selling job on the first three 
and miss out on the fourth. I am 
not convinced because if a man is 
really interested in helping his pros- 
pect to enter into a profitable trans- 
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action he will not let up on hing! 
the contract has been signed and 
property is within his control, 

“So, you see, those four ¢h;j 
‘attention,’ ‘interest,’ ‘desire? % 
tion’—all come together, and ‘7 
order named. A thorough groung 
ing in what each means, in relation, 
ship to the other, is cer. 
tain to have but one egy. 
clusion—a sale. 

“One great Obstacle 
many salesmen fail tp 
recognize is the value of 
knowing all about th & ° 
property they are trying , 
to sell. I have mentioned 8 
that before; I am stress. i 
ing its importance poy, 
The answer of ‘I don' 
know’ is a deadly thingy § ° 
give a prospect when he 
makes an inquiry regard. 
ing a piece of property in 
which you are trying t & > 
get him interested, No 
salesman should eve 
make such*a confession % 1 
It is his business to know 
and by his answers to 
prove he knows his bus:- 
ness. 1 

“The moment a pro-  ) 
pect feels ‘this salesman @ 
doesn’t know his business 
is the same moment a 
prospective sale ceases to be. That @ 4 
is true in real estate and, I daresay, fe 
it is true in other lines of endeavor. @ ™ 
There have been times when I hart & “ 
been accused of ‘selling myself ani 
not the property.’ Of course there & " 
has never been any truth in such a 
accusation. It is true that I try to V 
influence the prospective buyer into # “ 
having confidence in Day, but thatis : 
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done for the purpose of gaining a 
greater confidence in what I have to 
offer. 

“I look upon selling as one of tt 
constructive forces in business. Witt 
out it, no business is going to get 
very far; with it, a small busines 
can become great. 


66 NE of the greatest salesm @ “ 
in America’s industrial li ‘ 
tory is Henry Ford. Through hin 
self he sells his product to the wotil 
and I know of no more perso 
article than the Ford car. I dares 
no person ever buys one but wit 
he thinks of the man who is respit 
sible for it. Not the dealer ira 
whom he made the purchase, of 
distributor who supplies that dele 
but—Henry Ford. : 
“That, I think, is the spirit to #¢ 
across to the public or, failing” 
that, to get it across to your” 
sales organization. Every man, if 
goes about it in the right way ™ 
permeate that spirit into his owl” 
ganization and, occasionally, ¢™ 
like Ford can widen the infiuente® 
it reaches the public. e. 
“Nor does er. Ford ever lot 
sight of his business. No mil@ 
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what its proportions may be, he is 


re it is not serving enough 
ae “Consequently, he is always 
‘racking the whip’ over it—making 
it bigger: He is not interested in 
money-making only, as it follows 
‘se. I like to think of my busi- 
ness in the same way. Some of my 
men may tell you I ama taskmaster. 
lam. 1 have to be. There has to 
he a taskmaster in every successful 
ization. 
Not long ago one of my sons 
came to me and said: ‘I have made 
up my mind as to what work I am 
ing to follow when I graduate 
from Harvard.’ 

“] waited for him to continue. 

“T am going to Oxford. I am 
going to become a writer.’ 

“(A writer ?” 

“‘Yes, sir.’ 

“What makes you think you can 
become a writer ?” 

“Well, the English professors— 

“T see. They don’t like business 
men?” 

“‘No sir.’ 

“Why? 

“The boy hesitated, then blurted: 
father, what I’m going to say will 
be said out of greatest respect to 
you.’ 

“Tm waiting.’ 

“Well—well—I just can’t become 
adollar-chasing business man. And, 
father, I say that with all the respect 
inthe world for our relationship and 
for your business.’ 

“I was flabbergasted. Finally, I 
told him : 


“That's all right with me, boy.’ * 


Visibly he heaved a sigh of relief 
and listened carefully when I sug- 
gested: “You will be graduating in a 
month or so and before you go to 
Oxford I would like to have you 
tome down here and go to work.’ 

“How long will you want me to 
stay?” 

“Not long. Two or three months 


—your ordinary vacation months.’ 
“Tl do it.’ 


« AT the end of two months he 
came to see me. He told me: 
Father, I want to apologize for what 
I said about your dollar-chasing. 
rough you I want to apologize to 
inéss men. I’m learning that 
hess is something finer than that. 
lam not going to Oxford. I want 
to stay here if you will let me.’ 
He stayed. 
He learned, among other things, 
Were ideals in business. I am 
glad he did. It would have been dis- 
feate had he kept the thoughts 


“In that incident you will find hid- 
“i another cause for failure in sell- 
Ng. Salesmen, particularly sales- 
men who work for commissions, are 
mre concerned, frequently, over re- 
ing their commissions than they 
“tin building a business. By merely 


aa 


‘SlongTime 
“SINCE .. 


Mrn of Boston wore earrings 


and carried, muffs. 


OMEN were refused a hear- 
ing in church affairs. 


$< were as popular in la- 
dies as in baseball. 





Re enthusiasts preferred ear- 
phones to loudspeakers. 


‘eo odor of kerosene lamps 
perfumed the air. 


ADIES swooned when men 
proposed to them. 


| resin towels were changed 
once a week in the family kit- 
chen. 


HILDREN were exposed to 

contagious diseases so _ they 
would have them and get over 
with it. 


HE Farmers Almanac was con- 
sidered the world’s _ best 
erature. 


lit- 





ETTING type was considered a 
good job in a newspaper office. 


T was good business for a sales- 
man to run down his rival. 


HARD drinker was popular 
with his boss. 


This issue contributed by J. L. Salls of 
Nyack, New York. 


Contributions by Readers Are Invited. 





shifting their mental pictures so as to 
put the business first and profits sec- 
ond they will learn the secret of mak- 
ing profits. That secret will not be 
disclosed until they do. 

“Personally, I have passed the 
point where I got a thrill out of mak- 
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fng money. In fact, I can’t remem- 
ber passing that point, but I know, 
if this business is to continue to 
succeed I must never forget it has 
been built by one thing—effort. 

“That is a lesson my son is learn- 
ing and were he to turn to writing 
as a means for making a living he 
would have to learn the same les- 
son. 

“T have also learned not to take 
my business home with me. When I 
leave this office the business stays 
here. I think there are American 
business men who can learn that les- 
son with profit to their health—and 
their business. This doesn’t mean, 
of course, that I may not think over 
a proposition after office hours. 
That would be expecting too much, 
for there are times when a man has 
no control over his thoughts. He 
has, however, control over his tongue 
and if he doesn’t discuss his business 
out of business hours he will soon 
find himself absorbed in other sub- 
jects. The relief will be good for his 
thinking apparatus. He will be bet- 
ter equipped to tackle problems as 
they come across his desk the follow- 
ing day.” . Y 


URING the interview Mr. Day 

had been interrupted quite a 
number of times. Sometimes the in- 
terruptions were of twenty minutes’ 
duration, but after each one he 
picked up the conversation almost on 
the adjective with which he had left 
it. After the last interruption he 
glanced at his watch and laughed: 

“It’s nearly eight o’clock. I am 
due uptown at eight-thirty. Ride 
along with me.” 

He jammed a hat on his head and 
started out. I paused to look at an 
autographed photograph of the late 
Judge Elbert H. Gary. He saw me 
and observed: “I lost a fine friend 
when that man passed.” Then: 
“Come along.” As we were riding 
Mr. Day suddenly inquired: “Did it 
rain to-day?” 

“It did—poured, in fact. Weren't 
you outside?” 

“Yes, but I didn’t notice any rain.” 
He chuckled. “You know, I can 
never tell at the end of the day what 
the weather has been. I always ask 
so, if going out as I am tonight, I 
won’t appear at a loss for small con- 
versation if someone speaks about 
the weather.” 

Perhaps he wasn’t aware of it, but 
in that comment Mr. Day disclosed — 
another of the important reasons for 
his own success . . . an extraordinary 
ability to concentrate. 

So there, in something less than 
3,000 words, you have a sketch of 
Joseph P. Day, a man who has had 
much to do with New York’s' chang- 
ing skyline—the man whose organ- 
ization sells more than $50,000,000 
worth of real estate a year, and more 
than a hint at how he works. 
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ALBERT H. FOWLER, chair- 
man of the board of the Com- 
monwealth-Commercial State Sav- 
ings Bank, in Detroit, says salesmen 
are made and not 
born. 

“My brother, 
who is one of the 
best salesmen I 
know, was pretty 
terrible when he 
started out,” re- 
calls Mr. Fowler. 
“He just couldn't 
Inasmuch as he is 





sell anything. 
younger than I am, it was up to me 
to instill confidence in him. Or, at 
least, do my part. 

“In addition to lacking confidence 
in himself he used too many argu- 


ments. There is never more than 
one reason for buying anything. 
That is my conviction and, if that 
ments. There is never more than 
a single argument to use in a sale. 
The job is to find the best reason 
and stick to it. Dress it up and 
make all other arguments incidental. 

“By giving a prospect four or five 
or eight reasons—one as good as the 
other—for making a purchase you 
only confuse his mind. Which re- 
sults in him not remembering any- 
thing. Take one argument. Stick to 
it. Hammer it home. Make the 
prospect remember it and a sale will 
be in order. Of course, as said, the 
big trick is to find the best argu- 
ment.” 


EUBEN H. DONNELLEY, 

.of Chicago, radiated the happiest 
side of life, always. Fond of hear- 
ing good stories on others, he was 
never reluctant to tell jokes on him- 
self.. One of these was of his early 
experiences in New York, where he 
came to solicit advertising for his fa- 
ther’s directories. He lived at the 
old St. Denis Hotel. 

His expenses took about all the 
money he earned. One Saturday he 
went to the Brighton Beach racetrack. 
There he met an old employee of his 
father’s, who claimed to have real 
dope on the winners of that after- 
noon. Mr. Donnelley accepted his 
tips, and at the end of the last race 
found that his original $7 had grown 
suddenly to over $150. 

During the afternoon he had 
framed dozens of telegrams to his 
father, telling him that he no longer 
had any interest in directory adver- 
tising, nor, in fact, in anything in 
the way of business. He had planned 
to go to Brooklyn upon the following 
day to take a young woman buggy- 
riding. 

After the races, he went to the 
dining room of the Brighton Beach 
Hotel, and ordered everything on the 
menu which he craved. In preparing 
for the feast he spruced up carefully 
while he hung up his coat and vest in 
the wash room. Finishing his toilet, 


% 


Little B its 


about 


he put on his coat, only to find that 
someone had stolen his wallet. He 
had less than a dollar in change in his 
trousers pocket, so he made his exit 
through a side door, and sorrowfully 
returned to his small hotel room. His 
buggy ride, his telegrams, his retir- 
ing from business, were all forgotten 
in his renewed efforts, on the follow- 
ing Monday morning, to obtain more 
advertising contracts. But what 
haunted him for days was the prob- 


able expression on the waiter’s face 
when he failed to appear at the feast. 


OSEPH BOYER, who is chair- 

man of the board of the Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Company, 
of Detroit, got one of the greatest 
thrills of his life 
while in St. Louis 
a number of years 
ago. 

To get a prop- 
er understanding 
of this thrill it is 
necessary to know 
that Boyer had 

: been employed by 
a certain manufacturer and had quit 
his job to start the adding machine 
business. His company was growing 
rapidly, making a great deal of 
money and the profits, in a large way, 
were returning to Boyer. 

He was sitting with a friend in 
the dining room of a St. Louis hotel 
one night when his former employer 
approached the table. 

“Helio, Joe,” he cried. “I was 
just looking for someone I knew. 
Mind if I join you?” 

“Glad to have you,” answered Mr. 
Boyer, and introduced the man to 
his dinner companion. During the 
course of the meal the former em- 
ployer inquired : 

“What are you doing now, Joe?” 

“Oh, got a business here in St. 
Louis that I’m getting under way.” 

“Better come on back with us,” he 
advised. “In fact, you’ve got to 
come back. Tell you what I’ll do— 
I'll just double the salary I was pay- 
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ing you when you left our company» 

At the moment a page came in 
the dining room calling “Mr Bou” 
Mr. Boyer!” There was a tele: 
message and the two men so recent] 
introduced were left talking to td 
other while Boyer went out into the 
lobby of the hotel. 

As they talked Boyer’s fo 
ployer observed : “fp sure hope 36 
takes me up on that offer. It Means 
$5,000 a year to him and in these 
days that’s a salary not to 
sneezed at.” 

“T guess you're right,” returned his 
companion. “Probably you don 
know, however, that Joe Boyer js 
now making $100,000 a year.” 

“You don’t tell me?” 

“It’s true.” 

When Boyer returned to the table 
his former employer apologized as 
best he could, but the young manv. 
facturer waved him off. “Yq 
weren't insulting me,” he said 
“You were complimenting me, % 
don’t say anything more, or you'l 
spoil it.” 


OL. LEONARD P. AYRES 
\_4 vice-president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
was discussing preparedness, 

“You know,” he 
observed, “no 
matter how well a 
nation prepares 
for war there are 
always important 
things that are 
overlooked. I do 
not mean to in- 
fer, of course, 
that the United States was realy 
when it went into the Great War, 
but it is interesting to know of om 
of the things that happened. 

“If you remember we had meat 
less days, and so on, that the soldier 
might be better equipped. Having 
meatless days the natural food sub 
stitute was fish. Then there was# 
shortage of fish. The war, if yo 
want to figure in a circle, was ft 
sponsible for that shortage. 

“What happened was this: Tit 
government took over all the lines 
supplies for use in building airplane 
and other necessities of battle. Tit 
deep sea fishermen off the New Big 
land coast couldn’t get linen fish lite 
and soon learned there was 10 
stitute. They complained to the Fe 
eral authorities and after an inves 
gation it was learned their complaints 
were justified. They were i 
supplied with linen lines and the 
shortage ceased to be. 

“Fish lines and airplanes 
would ever think they were related’ 

Col. Ayres taught school if Port 
Rico, later won national prom 
for his researches for the Ruse! 
Sage Foundation, and duff te 
World War developed statistical ® 
munition for the A. E. Fi. © 
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U, nemployment Will Be 
Abolished As the Result 
of the Industrial Dilemma. 
—The New Goal Forecast: 
‘Make Everybody Rich.” 


hy 
Industrial 
Co-Ordination 


Is Inevitable 


By Benjamin A. Javits 


Synopsis 


An industrial panorama, the Sherman 
law fiasco, the cause for our 
disorder, has been sum- 
marized before 


HEN it is pointed out that 

a small percentage of the 

present day business organ- 
izations in America are making al- 
most all the profits which are being 
made, the figures are capable of great 
misinterpretation. For these cor- 
porations, unlike the corporations of 
ageneration ago, are making money 
for a considerable proportion of the 
population. 

A generation ago, there were rela- 
tively few stockholders in our great 
industrial and financial corporations. 
To-day there are, nobody knows how 
many, millions. A generation ago, 
moreover, stocks which were un- 
loaded on the public by railroads, 
fapid transit companies and many 
other supposedly reputable corpora- 
tions were likely to be very doubtful 
Stocks. If they were known to be 
sure things,” the insiders were likely 
tohang on to them. 

or many years now, however, the 
great American corporations, led by 
the public utilities, have really been 
the public into partnership. 

They no doubt had a selfish reason 
for it. They wanted to win the pub- 

«sympathy. In the old days, a poli- 
ican could raise a cry against the 
‘operations and be almost certain 

t the public would respond, and 

stung stockholders in these cor- 
Petations would lead in the response. 


in collaboration with 
CHARLES W. Woop 


To-day, due to the far- 
sighted policies of mod- 

ern management, all 
that has changed. If 

an enterprise is risky 
to-day, the insiders are 
more likely to take the 
risk. The public utili- 

ties especially have 
made it their first (7 
concern to see that 
securities unload- 
ed on the public 
shall more than 
make good on every promise made. 


Such tactics have paid. They 
have made miliions of friends for 
the big combinations among the most 
influential people of every commun- 
ity. Thousands of little business 
men, in fact, who have not been mak- 
ing any profits out of their own busi- 
nesses, have been drawing handsome 
dividends from the very institutions 
which have been putting them out of 
business. 

While capital, therefore, has been 
concentrating from year to year in a 
few great pools, and the control of 
this capital has been in the hands of a 
few great business executives, the 
wealth of America is being distrib- 
uted on a much wider scale than 
ever. 


The typical modern multimillion- 
aire, in fact, is not a great spender, 
as was the typical rich man of all 
former times. Like Ford and the 
General Motors group, he is a great 
worker. He does not parade his 
wealth. He uses it for the further 
capitalization of the ‘industrial pro- 
cesses. Dividends to the poor mean 





HIS mountain 
has not labored 
to bring forth a mouse and this 
machine has not come upon us 
merely to usher iz a ‘new era of 
merchandizing.’ The co-ordination 
of industry is just ahead and with 
that co-ordination, not merely un- 
employment but human poverty 
will be abolished and there will be 
universal security based on inter- 
dependence and the material foun- 
dation for human brotherhood.” 


more spending for ultimate consump- 
tion. Dividends to the very rich gen- 
erally do not. Our great American 
millionaires have long since passed 
the saturation point in consumption 
and display. It does not amuse them 
to keep up establishments with great 
retinues of servants as of old, for the 
purpose of showing the rest of us 
how rich they are. Such things seem 
childish; and besides, they take a lot 
of time which might otherwise be 
spent in interesting work. 

To many, this may seem to be a 
solution of our social problems. As 
people get wealth from dividends, 
they may argue, they turn it back 
into the industrial processes. But 
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that is not true: and if it were true, 
it would furnish no solution. For 
people in general do not and can not 
act this way. In spite of all the new 
industries which are starting up from 
year to year, and in spite of all the 
capital which is being employed, not 
for the production of things which 
people want to consume, but for the 
building up of new capital equipment 
so that things may be produced at a 
still faster rate, the actual working 
class is dwindling. A greater and 
greater percentage of the people are 
either living on their money or man- 
aging in some way to get money 
without working for it; that is, with- 
out contributing anything to the 
wealth-producing processes. 

America is developing a large 
class of idlers, although there are 
few idlers among the very rich, 
in proportion to the population, 
than any society in human his- 
tory has ever had. One large 
group of idlers consists of mere 
stockholders who contribute noth- 
ing to the industrial processes 
excepting their accumulating 
capital and do not contribute 
even the bulk of this. Their in- 
come, while they may not be 
millionaires, is large enough to 
enable them to maintain a high 
standard of living, and perhaps 
loll about as tourists and globe 
trotters, or else spend their lives 
in gambling on the Stock Ex- 
change. 

But it would serve no purpose 
at present if these folks were to 
“save” their money and live frugally 
instead. They would still be idlers, 
and their thrift would only render 
others idle by decreasing the demand 
for goods and increasing unemploy- 
ment. 


OR would it do any good if they 
were to go to work. For indus- 
try as it is at present organized has 
no need for them. The machine, al- 
though not yet co-ordinated, is pro- 
ducing so much already that it is 
necessary to lay off workers from 
year to year. Although wages have 
been increased and hours of labor 
diminished, the problem of disposing 
of the product is already a distressing 
one, and simply to produce more is 
no solution. It was once argued that 
the unemployed should “go back to 
the land,” but if the number of farm- 
ers in America were increased by 
several million, the plight of the 
farmers would be unspeakable. 
There is not only an increasing 
number of idlers in America: there 
is also an increasing number of peo- 
ple who are working, but whose 
work, even though it may be well 
compensated, contributes little or 
nothing, or less than nothing, to the 
aggregate of wealth. 
Gangsters, for instance, “work.” 
They get very busy at times, but the 


fewer jobs they do, the better it is 
for all of us. Policemen also work; 
but the more work they have to do, 
the worse it is for all of us. 
Bootleggers work, and they com- 
prised a sizable proportion of the 
American public during the first 
decade, at least, of Prohibition. But 
granting that intoxicating liquors, 
although harmful, are still “wealth,” 
the conditions under which this in- 
dustry was carried on did not permit 
of any great results, in production 
and distribution, per man. A thou- 
sand men, if permitted to organize 
the alcoholic beverage industry along 
the lines in which legitimate indus- 
tries were carried on, could surely 
have satisfied the drinking public 
much better than the bootleggers 


OSTER and Catchings con- 

tend that business must 
finance consumption. Paul Mazur 
in his recent book visions American 
“prosperity” bringing in a “new 
era in merchandizing.” Javits and 
Wood in this series of articles in 
Forses bring out the culmination 
of all the new trends of our 
MACHINE AGE—the stabilizing 
of prosperity by relating all indus- 
try to human wants. The con- 
cluding article will show how the 
individual business man can help 

bring this about. 


were able to do. But the drinkers 
did not pay for the labor of 10,000. 
They paid for the labor of—well, a 
low estimate would be a million; and 
this uneconomic system of production 
and distribution was amply reflected 
in the price even assuming that the 
goods were honest. 

Many of the legitimate businesses, 
however, were hardly more econom- 
ical. It has already been pointed out 
that there were many more persons 
engaged in farming than would have 
been necessary if agriculture had 
kept pace with modern industry, and 
the processes in food-raising and 
food distribution had been co-ordi- 
nated in the way, say, that the pro- 
duction and distribution of electric 
power was co-ordinated, instead of 
being left to the hit-or-miss tactics 
of many millions of small, competing 
businesses. 

Careful estimates declared that 
there were twice as many coal mines 
as were needed in America, and twice 
as many miners employed and the 
plight of the miners was as bad as 
that of the farmers. The chain 
stores, also, did not do away with 
the little independent stores: they 
simply made it impossible for the 
little fellows to make a decent liv- 
ing, although millions of small shop 
proprietors and employees “worked” 
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harder than ever, while com: 
live on a lower scale than that of . 
industrial wage earner, the 

American industry, although ; 

veloped many lens hae 
of the labor it employed, made 
whatever for the labor it dis 
This labor, to be sure, was 
absorbed by new industries \ 

by the building of still more ears 
equipment and partly by the promo. 
tion of roads and public works, Had 
it not been for this absorption, there 
must have been such a National eric 
as to center every thought upon j 
for it is obvious that no society ey 
endure when there is no way 
for vast masses within it to get a 
living. 

As it was, the issue was obscured 
for years. Labor, in the great jp. 
dustries which were co-ordinated 
was more contented and more eo. 
operative in spirit than labor had 
ever been before. Unrest, then, 
did not show itself in strikes ang 
riots. It showed itself rather in 
schemes and frauds and “rack. 
ets,” in unsound business yen. 
tures, in shady business, in such 
pursuits as bootlegging, more or 
less condoned by a large element 
of the community, and in enter- 
prises which might easily occur to 
the bootlegger type of mind but 
which no American mind could 
condone. 

That industry might act in 
concert to meet this social prob- 
lem scarcely occurred to indus 
trial leaders until 1928. This 

writer, at least, was greatly surprised 
at the flood of comment which rolled 
in from Big Business executives upon 
an interview with him which ap 
peared in Forses that Summer, 
| it, he had suggested the rather 
obvious but seemingly radical 
measure of co-ordinating industry 
through bringing it, by purely indus 
trial rather than by political processes, 
under social control. An “institute of 
institutes,” he said, was needed—ai 
Institute of Industrial Co-ordination, 
comprised of the industries them 
selves, which would have made it pos 
sible for industry in general to act 
concert toward ends which all the i 
dustries and the whole American pub 
lic must recognize as good. 

“Abolish Unemployment and Sto 

bilize Prosperity’ was the caption of 
the article. There was nothing @ 
it which big business leaders did mt 
already know. They knew that. pros 
perity could be stabilized, and that 
it could be made permanent and wil 
versal, if industry could only be & 
ordinated in such a way as to 
modern, effective, high-power & 
ployment for everybody at wage 
sufficient to buy back the enormously 
increased production which would 
inevitably result. 
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knew, also, that _ could 
lished only through volun- 
Oe strial action. No political 
yernment, no matter how lofty its 
mg and how incorruptible its per- 
ganel, could possibly bring about 
gich co-ordination. Political govern- 
ments were never designed for such 
se. Their business is to estab- 
fish rights between man and man: 
and maximum service requires some- 
thing more than a determination of 
Teac, like human life itself, is 
not concerned primarily with rights. 
It is concerned with feeling and ac- 
jion—with what human beings actu- 
ally want and what methods may be 
employed to supply those wants most 
abundantly. It is vitally necessary, 
of course, that no one’s rights shall 
be invaded in man’s pursuit of life, 
liberty and happiness: for if his 
rights are invaded, that interferes 
with the pursuit. But the rights are 
not the primary consideration. The 
pursuit is the big thing, and that 
must be carried on by man, not by 
some king whom he has raised up 
to rule over him, nor even by a par- 
jiamentary committee. 


OLITICAL governments may 
Pind should lay down the rules of 
the game. But they can not play the 
game—men must do that. To sup- 
pose that a political government can 
conduct human affairs is to leave the 
game to umpires and referees and 
dispense with the players. Rules 
must be respected: at least, they 
should be. But they would soon 
cease to be respected if the game 
were played for the rules instead of 
the rules being made for the game. 

One must first understand 
the game; and this under- 
standing of the game is not a 
mere intellectual process. It 
involves a feeling for the 
game, a zest for it—a _ zest 
which no book of rules and 
no systematic study of it could 
possibly implant. That zest 
must exist in the player. It 
must exist in all the players, 
or there can not be any game 
worth while. After that, it be- 
comes necessary that each 
Player shall recognize the 
tights of every other player, 
but the game is not primarily 
matter of rights. 

This is equally true of mod- 
¢m industry and modern busi- 
ness. Modern business is not 
primarily a matter of rights. 
tis a matter of service. It 
isa matter of filling human 
needs, and of a great absorb- 
inf Passion on the part of the 

mess man to 

Particular end. 

But this has not 
Own ve 

long. It is not a 

Own, excepting 


66 JF there were a law prohibiting 
the restraint of electricity, on 

the theory that lightning is natural— 

and it surely is—there could be no 
electric power industry.” 


by those who have been following 
modern business rather closely. If 
an organization is not absorbed with 
such a passion, however, it is not 
modern and not at all likely to suc- 
ceed. The pursuit of profits as the 
ultimate aim of industry is passe. 
Profits are necessary, and profitless 
prosperity is about as dismal an out- 
look as industry could have; for 
without profits, the big job of filling 
human need can not go on. Never- 
theless, the concern which is most 
likely to be making these profits to- 
day is the one which has abandoned 
the pursuit of profits as its goal and 
has given itself to the job of getting 
to the people the things that people 
want. 

In war time, the recognized goal 
of industry was not profits. It was 
the winning of the war. After the 
war was won, it was supposed that 
we could po back to the profit prin- 
ciple. But we could not. We were 
in a new social order, and it was an 
order in which the profit principle 
would not work. If the world had 
known that it was in a new order, 
and had any understanding of its 
nature, there would have been no 
war. But we did not know. It took 
years of bitter experience to find it 
out. It took a bitter war and a bit- 
ter peace; for in the first years fol- 
lowing the Armistice we still sup- 
posed that nations could get ahead by 
trampling each other down, just as 
Americans had supposed that free- 
dom meant unrestricted competition 
and the individual right of each one 
of the one hundred million sovereign 
citizens to shove all the others out 
of the way. ; 

But the principles underlying the 
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new order have now been discovered. 
The author makes no claim to having 
discovered them. They have been 
discovered by modern industrial 
leaders; not because these men were 
morally superior to the old timers 
but because they had to find ways to 
get along in the modern world. 


HE modern world had become 

collective. Human life had 
moved into the machine method of 
supplying its wants, the method by 
which, instead of each man looking 
out for himself, or each family for 
itself, the work of hundreds of thou- 
sands and even millions of people 
was all nicely dovetailed under a 
high-power system to achieve a com- 
mon end. And this end, it turned 


out, was not merely the service of ‘ 


the hundred thousand or the million: 
it was the service of every living per- 
son to whom the service could be 
brought. 

In such a world, if one were to 
get along in it at all, the principles of 
co-operation had to be discovered: 
and they had to be applied, whether 
there was a law forbidding co-opera- 
tion or not. Even the Government, 
even the Supreme Court, had to rec- 
ognize this in time: and if the Su- 
preme Court were given another 
hundred years to work on the prob- 
lem, it might find a way to interpret 
the anti-co-operation laws so that 
every combination in the public in- 
terest might be excepted. 

But many of the business men 
who commented on that article in 
ForBES saw certain disadvantages in 
waiting a hundred years. They saw 
that co-ordination was vitally neces- 
sary now: and it was not long before 
there was a considerable move- 
ment within the ranks of Big 
Business to discover how such 
co-ordination might be started. 

To be sure, it will be nec- 
essary to change the laws. 
American industry can not en- 
ter into a general conspiracy 
toward a common goal, ‘while 
the Sherman Law in its pres- 
ent form is on the statute 
books, even though the object 
of the conspiracy is to make 
every man, woman and child 
in America a millionaire. That 
law could be ignored in war 
time, but it can not be ignored 
in times of peace, even though 
it be a peace where there is 
no peace. The law plainly 
makes it a crime to enter into 
any combination in restraint 
of trade; and the goal of in- 
dustry is to restrain trade so 
that trade shall do the things 
which human life wants it to 
do. 

If there were a law pro- 
hibiting the restraint of elec- 
tricity, on the theory that 
lightning is natural—and it 

(Continued on page 44) 
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Federal Reserve or Big Bankers? 


ESTINY has brought eight 
men, the regular and ex-officio 
members of the Federal Re- 

serve Board, into a new focus at the 
very center of attention of the world 
of finance. If events make men, these 
individuals have been transformed 
into major figures in the realm of 
give and take. None of the regular 
appointive members brought fame to 
the board, but the prestige of each 
is measured by his present office. 

Something of the old Anglo-Saxon 
prejudice in favor of the jury system, 
under which jurors should be typical 
of the rank and file, rather than ex- 
ceptionally qualified individuals, has 
conditioned the appointments to the 
Supreme Court of American finance. 
By no stretch of imagination can the 
present board be described as a cabi- 
net of financial geniuses. It is rather 
a collection of typical Americans— 
honest, sincere, representative men, 
appointed with a “due regard to a 
fair representation of the financial, 
agricultural, industrial and commer- 
cial interests, and geographical divi- 
sions of the country.” 

Under the 
Federal Reserve Paul M. Warburg 
Act, the Presi- 
dent appoints 
members of the 
board with the 
advice and con- 
sent of the Sen- 
ate, but is limit- 
ed by the provi- 
sion that not 








By M. S. Rukeyser 


more than one of the six appointive 
members shall be selected from any 
one of the twelve Federal Reserve 
districts. Thus if economic. forces 
concentrate the greatest financial tal- 
ent of the time in New York, a politi- 
cal inhibition restricts the choice to 
one-sixth of the appointive member- 
ship. At present, the only member 
hailing from the New York district is 
Edmund Platt, of Poughkeepsie. 
Obviously, Congress injected the 
limiting clause in the act in order to 
cater to the provincial prejudices and 
fears against Wall Street domination. 
One product of Wall Street, Paul M. 
Warburg, formerly a partner of 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company, was among 
Woodrow Wilson’s initial appointees, 
and he was by all odds the most con- 
spicuously fitted man yet chosen to 
help to administer the Act. Though 
outranked by one colleague, Mr. 
Warburg, by reason of his rare com- 
bination of scholarship and practical 
banking talent, became the dominant 


Big Bankers 


Ye : 


William C. Potter 


C. E. Mitchell 





personality in the system. After he 
retired from the board, leadership 
passed from the board to the gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, the late Benjamin Strong. 
Mr. Strong’s vigorous personality, his 
genius for knowing where he wanted 
to go, his place in the New York 
banking fraternity which enabled him 
to call great financiers by their firs 
names, his capacity to win the cor 
fidence of European central bankers 
—all these combined to make him for 
a decade the leading figure in the Fet- 
eral Reserve System. 

With the passing. of Mr. Strong, 
the System has floundered somewhut 
for the lack of an unquestioned leat- 
er. Thus far, Roy A. Young, 
governor of the Federal Resertt 
Board at Washington, rather than 
George L. Harrison, new governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, has succeeded to Mr. Strong’ 
mantle. 

Though characterized by H. Park 
er Willis, former secretary of 
Federal Reserve Board, as “a mal 
who never did a day’s actual banking 
in his life,” Mr. 
Harrison is 
reality the flow 
er of the fist 
generation of 
Reserve batik 
in the United 
States. He bs 
been with | 
System virtua’ 
since the out 


A. H. Wiggin 
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as counsel - pw Board 
; ington an en as a 
nor of the New 
jonal bank. He was 
pen Strong’s righthand man, 
his new rapprochement 
ih foreign central banks and 
,jso in domestic activities. Mr. 
Harrison is an expert in Re- 
grve System methods, and has 
an affable manner. He may 
ow into a role of primacy 
the System, but thus far he 
tas seemed a little shy in as- 
esting the dominant power 
which he nominally inherited 
rom his predecessor in office. 
Mr. Young, who was form- 
erly the governor of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank at Minne- 
apolis, has a gift for publicity. 
Last year he initiated the 
pdlicy of “open covenants 
y arrived at” in a series 
of public addresses in which 
te clearly foreshadowed Fed- 
eral Reserve policy. The dis- 
arity between the reassuring 
character of his remarks in 
1928 and the stern tone of the 
February, 1929, warning 
agains the hazards of specu- 
tion, has been characterized 
by one conspicuous critic as 
‘shilly-shallying” that was 
‘reachery, perhaps uninten- 
tional but real, to the basic 
idea of the whole system.” 
And yet since it decided to 
sop offsetting the effect of 
gd exports in November, 
1927, the board has leaned 
toward a firm money policy. 


N his address before the 
American Bankers’ Asso- 
cation at Philadelphia on 
October 3, Mr. Young can- 
didly said that “the Reserve 
System feels concern about ex- 
cessive growth in any line of 
credit.” He further pointed 
out: “It is impossible for a 
Reserve Bank to earmark the 
credit it releases, but when too 
tapid growth in any line of 
credit threatens to upset the 
financial structure of the coun- 
tty and make undue demands 
on the reserve funds, which 
should be conserved for the 
legitimate growth of the coun- 
tys business, the Reserve 
system can properly use its 
influence against these unde- 
sitable developments.” 
A journalist in Washington 
ed Mr. Young as the 
shaker of the Federal Re- 
ie He is that, but 
ar more. Apart from 
st Mellon, who holds office 
nthe board by virtue of his 


post of Secretary of the 
tasury, Mr. Young is the 
Pe clear-cut banker among 
the Personnel. He has shown 

Steatest force of character 








Two-Line 
Editorials 


The Stock Market’s wind isn’t as good 
as it was. 
* * * 
Our railroads carry three times as much 
for each American as they did twenty years 
ago. Prosperity! 


+ = 4 
Dear money may prove dear. 
‘+ *@ 


W ashington Democrats’ favorite sport: 
Knocking the “tar” out of the tariff. 
i e . 
Cal. likes writing as much as he dislikes 
speaking. 
+ 2.29 
Debunk the debentures! They wouldn't 
work. 
. oe 
Oil and rubber stocks look less dear than 
most. 
tee 


Owen D. Young is hard to defeat. 
. @-s 


June weddings probably will be popular 
in industry, banking and commerce. Rails 
will follow. 

: > + 

The proposed sugar tariff would sweeten 
certain sugar stocks. 

. + = 

Wheat looks a better speculation than 
popular stocks. 

* * * 

Power companies should not own news- 
papers—secretly or openly. 

x * 


Hoover is engineering Congress pretty 
well so far. 
ee a 
A prediction: Money and stocks both 
will be lower this Summer. 
el eer 
Secretary Mellon is not the quitting 
kind. 
Te 
The five-day week’is somewhat prema- 
ture; the seven-day week anachronistic. 
0 
Henry M. Robinson, ’tis said, will by 
and by, enter Hoover's Cabinet. 
* * * 
August-September return passages from 
Europe are at a premium. A sign of the 
times. 
* * x 
Aircraft is advancing faster than any 
other industry. 
abe 
Canada, awakening giant, is supplying 
almost half of the world’s export wheat. 
em 2 


Dear money doesn’t contribute to New 
York’s greatness as an international finan- 
cial center. 

4 8 

Save us from “unlimited” tariff revi- 

sion! 
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and mind among the present 
appointive members. 

Mr. Young, the titular head 
of the board, is the youngest 
nmaember. He conforms to the 
American tradition of starting 
at the bottom. Scarcely thirty 
years ago he was a messenger 
at the First National Bank of 
Marquette, Michigan. His rise 
was rapid and_ consistent. 
After attending high school, 
Mr. Young started out with 
the First National Bank. Then 
he moved over to the Mar- 
quette National Bank, where 
she became assistant cashier. 
He next became assistant ° 
cashier of the First National 
Bank at Lake Linden, Michi- 
gan; and subsequently rose to 
the vice-presidency of the 
Citizens National Bank at 
Houghton, after which he en- 
tered the Reserve System. In 
1919, he was chosen Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank 
in Minneapolis. In 1927, 
when he yielded to President 
Coolidge’s request to come to 
Washington to succeed D. R. 
Crissinger as governor of the 
Board, Mr. Young gave up a 
post with a salary of $25,000 
for one paying $12,000. Mr. 
Young is a Republican. 

Of the five other appointive 
members, one—Edward Hen- 
ry Cunningham, is a dirt farm- 
er; another, Edmund Platt, is 
a journalist, and former Con- 
gressman ; another, Adolph C. 
Miller, who has served since 
the board was organized, is an 
economist; another, Chatles 
Summer Hamlin, first gover- 
nor of the System, is a lawyer 
and former Treasury execu- 
tive; and the fifth, George 
Roosa James, is a Southern 
merchant and manufacturer, 
who played some part in bank- 
ing in Memphis, Tennessee. 


R. PLATT, an organiza- 

tion Republican, who 
was appointed to the Federal 
Reserve Board by President 
Wilson, has been vice-govern- 
or of the System under three 
presidents. Educated at Har- 
vard, he came under the 
influence of Dunbar, the 
economist, and developed an 
enthusiasm for economics 
which has never waned.. As 
an upstate newspaper man, he 
specialized in financial news. 
He served as editor of the 
Poughkeepsie Eagle between 
1907 and 1920, when he joined 
the Federal Reserve Board. 
When he entered Congress in 
1913 he sought and received a 
place on the Banking and Cur- 
rency Committee, where he 
had an opportunity to partici- 

(Continued on page 46) 
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_ By Herbert S. Hollander 


HE American shipbuilding 

industry, which has been pick- 

ing at the coverlets from time 
out of mind save for the brief, tem- 
porary recapture of health during the 
participation of the United States in 
the World War, is showing symp- 
toms of actual convalescence. Signs 
are not wanting that while it may be 
many a long year before the yards 
of this country will seriously threat- 
en the leadership which European 
ship-builders have historically 
wielded, American ways are at the 
threshold of steadier occupancy with 
peace-time work than at any time in 
the last sixty years. 


In an age when American prod- 
ucts of almost every kind are rapidly 
gaining dominance in the markets of 
the world and when this country is 
furnishing a large part of mankind 
with every other means of locomo- 
tion, from roller skates and kiddie 
cars to automobiles, tractors, air- 
planes and locomotives, it is some- 
what ironical that the nation whose 
clipper ships once dominated the 
seven seas should have slipped so far 
down the roster of ship-builders. 
But there fs a double-barreled reason. 
Mass production, which has placed 
the American automobile, for in- 
stance, far in the van of its competi- 








Steam Up! 
for America’s 


Merchant Marine 


Jones-White Law Has Supplied 
Oxygen to the Somewhat Wan 
Industry of Ship-Building — 
The Bid for Sea Power by Mass 





tors, is not pos- 
sible in building 
ships, while la- 
bor and material 
costs in foreign 
yards remain far 
below those ob- 
taining in this 
country. 

That American ship-building has 
reached its lowest ebb in vitality is, 
however, the firm conviction of gov- 
ernment officials and ship-builders, 
who believe that the dual goal of cre- 
ating a real American merchant ma- 
rine and placing the ship-building in- 
dustry upon a firm foundation is not 
an idle dream. The hill is long and 
weary, they know, but they see the 
summit and are confident of its at- 
tainment. 

The most important element enter- 
ing into the process of resuscitation 
is shown to be operation of the Mer- 
chant Marine Act of 1928, the so- 
called Jones-White Law amending 
the Act of 1920. This law increased 
the total of the United States Ship- 
ping Board’s loan fund from $125,- 
000,000 to $250,000,000 and the 
amount that may be loaned to indi- 
viduals or corporations to assist them 
in financing the construction of ves- 
sels in American shipyards from two- 
thirds to three-quarters of the total 
cost. This amending act also ex- 
tended the revenue possibilities of 
American-built ships by authorizing 
the Postmaster General and _ the 
Shipping Board to determine what 
ocean mail routes should be estab- 
lished through limitation of mail- 
carrying contracts to such American 
ships. 

The law has been in operation only 
a few months, but already $27,000,- 


Production 


000 worth of new American passen- 
ger and cargo ships have been au- 
thorized upon which about $20,00)- 
000 will be loaned from the Ship 
ping Board construction fund at 
interest reduced from 4% per cent, 
fixed in the Act of 1920, to the low 
est rate of yield of any outstanding 
government obligation except Postal 
Savings Bonds and Panama Caml 
Bonds. The rate, therefore, wil 
average about 3% per cent. Th 
program already contemplated by the 
mail contract requirements of twenty: 
two lines during the next five yeas 
calls for the construction of at leas 
thirty-seven new American-built vs 
sels during that period. ; 
The importance of mail cartyi 
contracts which can be awarded ofl) 
to American-built and d ne 
vessels may be understood when its 
known that the revenue from ths 
class of business alone is sufficient t 
cover half the carrying charges 
the investment in a vessel over ii 
entire average life of twenty yas 


MONG the lines which haved 
A ready been authorized to pr 
ceed under the new law with 
ing new tonnage in American 
and their projects are the follor 
ing : — 
The Dollar Steamship Lines, ™ 
ships costing about $6,0000 
650 feet long, ee — 
Export Steamship Corpo 
ships costing about $1,700,000 eat 
the Panama-Pacific Line, ome 
costing $7,000,000; the Grace Steast 
ship Company, one ship ‘ 
$3,450,000; the American-S0m 
African Line, Inc., one ship ” 
$1,800,000; the Ward Lime 
ships costing $4,350,000 each 
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itis specified that the vessels shall 
rae the highest American Bureau 
i Shipping classification and shall 
te documented under the laws of the 
United States So long as any amount 
remains due on the loan. If control 
of the corporation passes into the 
ands of individuals who are not 
siizens of the United States prior to 
ihe time the loan is fully repaid, the 
Shipping Board may declare the 
joans due at once. f 
Another application of oxygen to 
the American ship-building industry 
will come in the form 
of participation 1n the 
$274,000,000 warship 
balding program of 
the United States 
Navy. The bill re- 
cently enacted into 
aw provides that 
ven of the fifteen 
$17,000,000 cruisers 
shall be built in pri- 
vate yards, the other 
eight to be laid down 
in government yards. 
The contract for the 
$19,000,000 airplane 
atrier also probably 
wil go to a private 
yard, two such estab- 
ishments already hav- 
ing had invaluable ex- 
perience in construct- 
ing the Lexington 
and the Saratoga. 
Consummation of 
the sale of the vessels 
of the United States 
Lines to Paul W. Chapman also will 
a recuperative effect upon the 
erto somewhat wan industry of 
building ships in American er 
with American labor and American 
material. This contract carries the 
stipulation that the Chapman inter- 
ests shall construct two new passen- 
ger and mail steamers, each of not 
rn “ 45,000 —_ displacement, 
ing down one within a year and 
Me cine Che ae 
|! s to the No - 
lantic fleet will make possible weekly 
sailings with Saturday mails and it is 
=. . cd the Chapman plan to build 
seven new vessels within 
years. Three of these would be 
bs ships of smaller tonnage than 
€ two provided in the fleet sale 
ae which would make two fast 
sailings possible weekly. The two 


other ships would 1 5 
aw i. replace older ves 


had greatly the American 
ship-building indu stry has 
suffered in competition with foreign 
enterprises, whose total, building cost 
: been estimated at three-fifths that 
oad \agPha States, may 
nin the following actual dif- 
hang The Grace Line, wishing 
for ave a new and fast liner built 
hy New York-West Coast of 
merica service, found that 


the vessel could be built to its speci- 
fications in England at a cost of 
about $2,300,000. The cost of this 
ship in an American shipyard will be 
$3,450,000, but it is being built here 
with the aid of a government loan 
and it will be eligible for a contract 
to carry the United States mails. 
The seriousness of the crisis in 
American ship-building, which, be- 
cause of the above enumerated fac- 
tors, seems in a measure to be pass- 
ing, was described by T. V. O’Con- 
nor, chairman of the Shipping Board, 


In Shanghai harbor, the American 
the S. S. President 
McKinley docking 








when successfully urging the con- 
struction of cruisers in private yards, 
in the following language: 

“The construction cost of these 
ships is naturally a most important 
element in the development of a mod- 
ern American merchant fleet able to 
compete with foreign ships in the 
carrying of American imports and 
exports. On account of the higher 
standards of living and higher wages 
prevailing in America, the construc- 
tion of a ship in an American yard 
is much more expensive than in a 
foreign yard. To reduce this excess 
in cost of American ship construc- 
tion is the duty of all government 
agencies. 

“We must face the facts as they 
are. We must furnish immediate 
remedies or prepare ourselves for ul- 
timate defeat in our task of develop- 
ing a modern American Merchant 
Marine. In my judgment there can 
be no such thing as a permanent 
American Merchant Marine unless 
we have in this country modern ship- 
yards with active engineering and 
building organizations. 

“Some of our shipyards are as 
good as any in the world, but on ac- 
count of lack of business our organ- 
izations are in a state of decline. If 
the shipyards be awarded construc- 
tion in substantial amounts the re- 
sult will be that the owners of these 
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yards on account of a wider distribu- 
tion of overhead expense can reduce 
greatly their figures for construction 
of merchant ships, and thus afford us 
an opportunity to develop rapidly 
merchant ship construction. The 
fact is that the sea power of any 
nation consists of the armed ship and 
the unarmed ship. The adequate ex- 
istence of the one is impossible with- 
out the equally adequate existence of 
the other and this principle should 
be borne in mind in the construction 
as well as in the operation of both 
classes of ships.” 
One reason why 
ship- 
building industry fell 
so far in the rear of 
foreign competitors, 
particularly those of 
the British Isles, is 
strikingly illuminated 
by Homer Ferguson, 
president of the New- 
port News Ship-build- 
ing and Dry Dock 
Company, and a 
prominent member of 
the National Council 
of _ American Ship- 
builders, in his terse 
summation : 

“When we pay a 
black common laborer 
in Virginia the same 
wage that is paid a 
high grade machinist 
or molder on_ the 
Clyde, and when the 
processes and meth- 
ods are naturally and inevitably iden- 
tical, it is rather difficult to com- 


HE cost of ships is affected by 
yard location, equipment, labor 
supply, management, variety of prod- 
ucts, volume of building and design- 
ing expense. The question. of loca- 
tion has not received the attention it 
deserves, Mr. Ferguson believes. 
“Not only is location of consider- 
able importance in our own country, 
but also as compared with our for- 
eign competitors,” says this author- 
ity. ‘The materials combined in an 
American shipyard to form a ship 
built for ocean service have to be 
transported long distances by rail so 
that, in general, not less than 25 per 
cent. of the mill price has to be added 
to cover freight charges. This con- 
dition does not apply in most foreign 
shipyards. 
“The equipment in American yards 
fitted to build ocean-going vessels is 
appreciably greater compared with 
the normal output abroad, especially 
when account is taken of the relative 
cost. This is due to the wide variety 
of products which the larger Ameri- 
can yards have had to provide for 
construction, ranging from _battle- 
ships to airplane carriers to yachts 
and barges. Equipment cannot be 
used to advantage in reducing costs 
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unless it is especially adapted to the 
particular operations it has to per- 
form and is used to capacity. Range 
of products in each yard must be re- 
duced and volume of work increased. 

“With regard to labor supply, the 
variation in the volume of work in 
American shipyards since 1918 has 
been so great that at times only a 
skeleton force has been kept and 
many shipyard workers have found 
employment in other industries and 
are lost to the yards. The skill which 
is acquired by doing similar work 
over and over again cannot be fos- 
tered under such conditions.” 


PECIALIZATION has been 
found the key to efficiency in all 
the arts and sciences. American ship- 
yards, except those on the Great 
Lakes, have not been able to special- 
ize. At the present time, Mr. Fergu- 
son points out, his yard has under 
construction two barges, one yacht, 
one passenger vessel for ocean ser- 
vice, and two cruisers. He adds: 

“In other words, we are like coun- 
try doctors, general practitioners, and 
labor under all the disadvantages in- 
herent in that condition. The way 
to get costs down is for one yard to 
build only, one class of vessel and to 
build that class in sufficient volume to 
keep going steadily. 

“This brings us down to the mat- 
ter of volume. If automobiles were 
built singly the number of purchasers 
would be so limited that the streets 
of our cities would look deserted. 
Only by mass production has the cost 
been reduced to its present low level. 

“With ships we can never hope to 
reach mass production with all the 
economies possible under such condi- 
tions. We can, however, reduce costs 
very materially when the number of 
ships of one type building enables 
the plan equipment and layout to be 
arranged best for that type, the 
methods best suited for constructing 
the type to be selected, the men to be 
adequately trained in definite opera- 
tions, the fittings and auxiliaries to 
be standardized and manufactured 
cheaply, and the design work reduced 
to a minimum. 

“Design is another factor which 
affects cost very materially. If auto- 
mobiles were built to customers’ spe- 
cifications the cost would be prohibi- 
tive to most persons. We always 
find that the cost of a duplicate ship 
is materially reduced and while I do 
not advocate that all passenger ves- 
sels, for instance, should be alike, I 
do hold that the differences insepara- 
ble from the size and trade use 
should be minimized and not ac- 
centuated, as occurs when customers 
prepare the design.” 

While recognizing the limitations 
of standardization in the construction 
of ships, Mr. Ferguson holds, with 
many others conversant with the 
problems of the industry, that it could 
be carried much farther than at pres- 


O N the fifty mile stretch 
of the Clyde River, in 
Scotland, there is probably 
ten times the tonnage that 
is on ways in the entire 
United States. Homer Fer- 
guson, president of the 
Newport Ship-Building and 
Dry Dock Company, ex- 
plains in this article how 
mass production, standardi- 
zation and simplicity of de- 
sign can reduce costs. If 
that happens the United 
States will regain her long- 
lost sea power. 


ent is the case with advantage to all 
concerned. 

The bogey that ships must be con- 
structed under special designs for a 
specific trade also is beginning to 
lose some of the potency it has so 
long wielded. 

“Ship-builders wish it was a fact 
that. vessels had to be built for a spe- 
cific purpose because that would 
make it seem they had something 
special but I would simply point out 
that great ship lines are circling the 
earth with ships which were not de- 
signed to circle the earth and that a 
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line of ships is being y Mi 
tensively in a cortabe elt ex 
were not designed for that which 
trade,” Mr. Ferguson points bat" 
realize that there must be di 4 
7 ships, nd there does not have to 
one-tenth the diffe 
have been.” — 
At the present time there is hej 
constructed along a fifty-mile 
of the Clyde River, in Scotland prob. 
ably ten times the tonnage that is on 
ways in the entire United States 
But the vast disparity is already nar 
rowing somewhat by virtue of the 
governmental attitude toward this 
stepchild among the lusty industrial 
children of Uncle Sam. On Febry. 
ary 1 last, the latest date for which 
authentic figures are available, Amer. 
ican shipyards were building or were 
under contract to build for Private 
shipowners 86 vessels of 11017 
gross tons, compared with 60 stel 
vessels of 73,896 gross tons on Janv- 
ary 1, according to the Burean of 
Navigation 6f the Department of 
Commerce. 
From many angles the tide seems 
to have turned for American ship. 
building and the days may yet he 
seen that will be vividly reminiscent 
of the golden age of American ship 
ping when its fleet clippers showed 
their heels to all rivals on the worlds 
water highways. 


Keep in Step With Changing Styles 
By Arthur Wilks 


ANUFACTURERS of highly 
M styled merchandise must live 
to learn that their one important job 
is to catch the eye of the consumer, 
and in that fleeting moment consum- 
mate a sale. 

This involves frequently the neces- 
sity of shifting over night from one 
type of raw material to another. A 
striking example of the point I shall 
attempt to establish came when a 
manufacturer of women’s clothing 
committed himself to the policy of 
having every garment he sold made 
only of pure wool fabrics. He was 
so insistent on this point that his en- 
tire organization felt that at last their 
concern was building itself on a 
foundation as solid as the Rock of 
Gibraltar. 

Finally, the day of reckoning came. 
A style tendency dictated that the 
fabrics in women’s clothing to pro- 
duce the desired effects should be 
made only partly of wool, the neces- 
sary effects being achieved only by 
the introduction of cotton, rayon and 
silk. 

The salesman of the house, always 
the first to sense a style innovation, 
turned a business somersault, went 
to the head of the house and de- 
manded an abandonment of the all- 


wool policy. That was altogether too 


much for the proprietor who had be 
come recognized in the trade asa 
man standing for a principle, He 
fought the idea through a couple of 
seasons, and then had to succumb. 
But what had happened in the it 
terim spelled dire disaster. Without 
the adulterated fabrics the garments 
were not salable, and any house with 
unsalable goods breaks down tht 
morale of the whole institution, and 
though he struggled to maintain his 
principle, style had mastered him ani 
he had to relinquish his leadership. 
It might be pointed out that mak 
ers of women’s shoes, who but a few 
years ago boasted of the quality 0 
their leathers, must now present # 
their trade many lines of shoes malt 
of anything but leather, save for ti 
soles. When you are in a 
styled business, be content 10 
quality take care of itself. 





Best 
The Editor: 


I believe that Forses is the i 
business man’s magazine se 
and I look forward eagerly for 1s 
arrival. 


ROSS MACKINNON, 
General Sales Manager, Chern 
Motor Co. of Canads, 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding”’ 


H act and C omtacan 


By B. C. Forbes 


ROWN-UPS, after all, are only big children. In 
trying to manage harmoniously a small army of 
children, I have, from experience, learned one sys- 

tm which might be applied to the management of em- 
ployees. Briefly, it is this: When a 


Ly 4 friend visits one of the little fellows, 
= the one being visited gets precedence. 
WE 


He becomes the king pin for the time 
being. He is allowed to take leadership in organizing 
and directing the activities. The other brothers have to 
fall into line—or fall out. It has taken a lot of explain- 
ing to sell this idea—and even now it doesn’t always 
work, But they now grasp fairly well the advantage of 
this arrangement, because they know the time they want 
to shine most is in the presence of their own particular 
friend or friends. The attraction of this system is doubly 
appreciated when the visitor happens to be a young lady. 

A. W. Robertson, the new chairman of Westinghouse, 
acounts for his advance largely by the fact that he has 
always sought to give the fullest credit to others deserving 
credit. Every conscientious employee who does something 
out of the ordinary likes to have notice taken of his 
ahievement. It gratifies him to be held up in front of 
his co-workers as having done something notably impor- 
tant since the people he especially wants to shine in front 
of are those in the organization. 

Awarding praise publicly and meting out criticism pri- 
vately proves an acceptable plan. 


x * * 
lt all sifts down to this: Are you selfish or unselfish? 
x * * 


ACOB H. SCHIFF, who, as head of Kuhn, Loeb 
U& Company, shared New York banking laurels 
with the late J. P. Morgan, was a kindly, considerate, 
benevolent soul, the personification of politeness. How 
he acted when a railway president 


A SCHIFF ? : “ ‘ 
INCIDENT: failed to remove his hat while talking 
poy business in Mr. Schiff’s office, is told 


é by Cyrus Adler in his two volumes, 
Jacob H. Schiff: His Life and Letters,” a work which 
reveals that the late international banker devoted a large 
part of his time and his fortune to aiding the unfortunate ; 
also, that Mr. Schiff was deeply religious and punctilious 
wal religious matters. His biographer narrates: 

‘While he was a man of progressive mind, he was 
“sentially conservative in religion, ethics, politics, busi- 
tess, dress and habits. Schiff’s continental training pre- 
vented him from acquiring the habit, common in England 
and teasonably common in America, for men to remain 
‘overed, at least when they were transacting business with 
other—not to speak of the custom of a man’s wear- 
ng his hat in his own club. . 


“Yet, so great was his sense of politeness and his dis- 
like of embarrassing another, that it is told how a promi- 
nent railroad president from Chicago one day entered 
his private office, and, with his hat on, sat down ‘on 
Schiff’s sofa. Schiff carried on the conversation with him 
for a while. All of a sudden he got up, went to the coat 
closet, brought out his silk hat, put it on and sat down 
Without a word in reference to the matter he continued 
his business conversation with his astonished friend.” 


x * * 


Getting up ts largely a matter of never gwing up. 


x * x 
Use the whip sparingly. 
. *x* * * 


ENERAL ELECTRIC is the latest large American 
enterprise to grant all classes of workers vacations 
with pay. This news should interest many executives. 
Few corporations are more progressive or better man- 
aged than General Electric. Its poli- 


GENERAL : ‘ 

ELECTRIC cies are carefully considered by such 
GRANTS PAID executives as Chairman Owen D. 
VACATIONS 


Young and President Gerard Swope, 
as well as its unusually able directors. This new vacation 
policy, therefore, is significant and noteworthy. Briefly, 
all classes of the company’s 75,000 wage-earners are to 
be given a week’s vacation after three years’ service, an 
arrangement which will include 75 per cent. of the 
workers. 

Although there are somewhat more men than jobs in 
America to-day, the time doubtless will come when desir- 
able workers, especially skilled workers, will be at a 
premium. The popular maxim of the moment is that 
success depends upon management. That is true if by 
management is meant successful handling of workers. 
Even the most brilliant managers cannot by themselves 
run an enterprise successfully. They must depend upon 
the working force. Executives may conceive wonderfully 
clever ideas, but until these ideas are harnessed they can 
produce nothing. And ideas have to be harnessed by 
workers. The science of psychology is still in its infancy, 
but already it has been abundantly proved that happy, en- 
thusiastic, loyal workers are more efficient and profitable 
than disgruntled, disloyal workers. 

A paid vacation contributes to the happiness not only 
of the worker himself but of his whole family. Few 
investments are calculated to yield better dividends. Em- 
ployee-goodwill is as essential to business success as con- 
sumer-goodwill. Paid vacations indisputably beget good- 
will. 

* * * 


We all have to achieve resurrections. 
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D. Stewart Iglehart 
New president of W. R. 
Grace & Company 


David A. Crawford 
Elected president of the 
Pullman Company 


geen one of the four corporation heads pictured on 
this page has been promoted from the ranks. Not 
one of the four corporations found it necessary to bring 
in outside directing brains. More than half of the im- 
portant presidencies becoming vacant 


CORPORATION . 
HEADS nowadays are filled by advancement 
MOVED UP from within, a tribute alike to the 


FR Pore *4°,° 
OM RANKS training abilities of predecessors and 


the capabilities of the coming generation of executives. 

David A. Crawford, of Scottish stock, early made a 
wise choice of boss; he became secretary to Edward F. 
Carry twenty-two years ago and moved with him from 
the American Car Foundry Company to the Haskell & 
Barker Car Company, and, seven years ago, to the Pull- 
man Company when Mr. Carry became its president. 
Crawford likes human beings and human beings, includ- 
ing the rank-and-file employees, like him. His election to 
succeed his lamented chief, is popular. He is 50. 

Marcus T. Lothrop, who takes the presidency of the 
Timken Roller Bearing Company, succeeding H. H. 
Timken, now chairman, joined the company eighteen 
years ago as a metallurgist but broadened into research, 
then took charge of operations and later was made vice- 
president and general manager in charge of both operat- 
ing and sales. Most of Mr. Lothrop’s old duties now 
fall upon Judd W. Spray, who has been with the com- 
pany for fourteen years, starring in the sales division. 

Donaldson Brown, who succeeds John J. Raskob as 
chairman of General Motors Finance Committee, is only 
44. A graduate electrical engineer, he was a sales man- 
ager before he was 20, blossomed into finance with the 
famous DuPonts of Wilmington, was made a director 
and vice-president of General Motors in charge oi finance 
when only 36, earned an enviable reputation for creative 
ideas, and now goes to the head of perhaps the most 
famous industrial financial committee in the world. 

D. Stewart Iglehart, the new president of W. R. Grace 
& ‘Company, famous shipping and international trade 
house, chose it as his first business love on graduating in 
1894. He benefited from first-hand training under W. R. 
Grace, who established the business originally in Peru 
almost 80 years ago. Young Iglehart put in many indus- 
trious years in South America and learned the business 
(and the language) on the spot, an ordeal not relished by 
the average stay-at-home young American. But he now 
has his reward, succeeding Joseph P. Grace, son of the 
founder, who becomes chairman. 

Moral: Choose the right kind of concern and then 
choose to grow with it. 
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Marcus T. Lothrop 
Assumes presidency of Tim- 
ken Roller Bearing Co. 


Donaldson Brown 


New chairman General Moty, 
Finance Committee 























Te two nightmares of workers are: unemployment 
and sickness—through accidents or natural cause, 
More thought has been given thus far to safeguarding 
the limbs and the health of workers than to reducing em. 


eens ployment. It seems cruel to sugges 
REDUCED that this may be because the cost of 
a Ga i. accidents falls on employers wheres 

unemployment has to be borne by the 
workmen. By and by the unemployment problem doubt. 


less will be given even greater attention than safety. 
The Safety First movement has wrought miracle 
Almost every well-managed corporation can show a con- 
stantly-improving record. That still more will be accom. 
plished is certain because of the great amount of thought 
now devoted to the subject. One illustration of what ca 
be.done comes from H. C. Henrie, of the Phelps Dodg 
Corporation. He says: “Looking back over a period of 
ten or fifteen years, the difference in the fatalities and 
serious injuries which occurred at that time as compare} ° 
with to-day is truly remarkable. Our safety work ha 
proved a great humanitarian achievement. Ohne of ou 
subsidiaries in 1913 had 2,603 lost-time accidents wheres 
last year, though employing a much larger force, it hai 
only 73. We used to believe that fatal and serious ac 
dents and attendant suffering and loss of life wereé 
necessary part of mining. To-day, however, the employes 
of this particular company are much safer working under 
ground than they are off duty, as verified by a comparisat 
of our on-duty accidents and the off-duty accidents t 
ported to and compensated for by our Employees’ Betti 
Association.” 
The rewards of virtue are proverbial. Similatly# 
has been abundantly demonstrated that every [uli 
tarian step taken by employers proves profitable in do 
lars and cents. Is your organization on its toes #@ 
down accidents? 
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If you can’t adapt yourself to change you become snil 
change. e 
eh, ot 

Coldness kills. 


* * * 


Blood tells—only when you make it. 
ale Bet 
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All can’t amass through mass. 
he 

Unless you learn to like your job it won't treat you oo 
ee 

All business 1s appraising. 
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“Listening In” 
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HIS issue contains the first page advertisement ever 
carried by Forbes soliciting the patronage of travel- 
ers by air. The Stearman Aircraft Company of Wichita 


says: “The question no longer is, ‘How far? To-day 
ae - you ask, ‘How much time will it take?’ 
eo rs . Note this: The answer is written in 
‘orine the skies!” Why this publication was 


selected is explained by the company’s 
advertising agency thus: ‘Our purpose in using ForBEs 
as a vehicle to carry the Stearman message to your 
audience is to convince business men that air transporta- 
tion is here to stay. We felt that the ForsBes audience 
was just a little more alert, probably just a little more 
progressive, and a little ‘higher class’ than that of any 
other business magazine at our command.” 


This comment comes from our staff aircraft expert: 


Aviation advertisers are beginning to get serious. A few years 
ago, aviation advertising consisted entirely of special displays tying 
up to spectacular events. Anniversaries and air shows also gave 
occasion to this spasmodic, “Hip-Hip-Hooray” style of selling. 
But a new note is being struck. For the first time, an economic 
appeal is presented. The time-saving element of commercial travel 
takes the center of the stage. Here and there we receive reports 
of some business man who has discovered he can accomplish so 
many dollars’ worth more business in so many days less time. 
Bombast is giving way to conservatism in aviation statements. The 
industry is to be congratulated on the good taste it is now showing 
in its messages. 

Another subtle feature of present-day aviation advertising is 
the utter avoidance of the subject of safety. Safety is now taken 
for granted. 

Large transport operators flying over organized routes have 
just begun to advertise regularly for the first time. Are we about 
to see rivalry spring up between advertisers who would have us 
take our flying in “automobiles of the air” and advertisers who 
would have us do our flying on the “railroads of the air”? 


Flying apparently has come of age. 
x * * 
Sneering betokens inferiority. 
* * * 
Take care of the work and the credit will take care of 
itself. 
x* * * 


The deadliest sin is cynicism. 
* * * 


AID a Floridian while conducting me on an automo- 


bile tour of that State the other week, “It wasn’t 
Hoover that won over Florida to the Republican column; 
it was the tariff. We had become sick‘and tired of get- 
ting the cold shoulder whenever we 


MOT HOOVER, went to Washington to get tariff con- 
WON sideration. We decided that it was 
FLORIDA” 


time to support the party likely to give 
us a little tariff consideration. We need it. We suffer 
probably more than any other State from the competition 
of Mexican peons, who grow vegetables that we grow 
and live on next to nothing. We could supply the prin- 
cipal Eastern markets, for example, with tomatoes and 
bring a great deal of wealth into the State if it weren't 
for unfair competition from Mexicans whose standards 
of living are utterly un-American. Also, we would like 
to get a better break in growing sugar. Both Louisana 
and Florida are eager to stage a comeback in sugar-grow- 


ing and we are confident we can do it if we get decent. 


protection from the Islands that now swamp the conti- 
nent with sugar grown by the cheapest of cheap labor. 
Florida also now has industrial ambitions and we know 
where our bread and butter lies in regard to industrial 
tariff schedules.” Similar sentiments were voiced by 
others. 


FORBES for Tune 1, 1999 
In various talks made throughout the South due; 
the last half-dozen years the writer had the temerity 
predict that the Solid South was destined to break 7 
because of the South’s progress towards the inleaae 
stage of civilization. It was easy to foresee that 
rapid growth of Southern iridustry would alter the South, 
attitude towards the tariff. Economic considerati 
alone were not responsible for what happened fast 
vember ; but they did have a potent influence, ]t is humay 
nature that political views be affected by the pocket nerve 
That is what we are witnessing and will continue to Wit. 


ness in the South. 
ca * * 


Easy money doesn’t lead to lasting ease. 
x * 


yes been impressed by contrasts discovered in typ 
cities recently visited, Omaha and Syracuse, |) 
Omaha dissatisfaction with conditions was rife. Red 
estate values were in the doldrums. The city governmen 
was described as most unsatisfactory 


WHY “ ” 3 : 

THIS and “scandals” involving graft wer 
CITY i i i i 
LS being aired. Also, it was complainei 


that only a few citizens of great ability 
were public-spirited enough to devote a generous part of 
their time and talents to civic betterment. Incidentally, 
when I ventured to mention some of these things in ; 
talk to a gathering of Omahans, a local newspaper 
couldn’t find language sufficiently scathing to denounce 
me. Omaha was above criticism! The policy of this 
newspaper, I was told, was to dodge telling unpleasan 
truths and thus, by its silence, to encourage the contin. 
ance of civic graft and the like. 

In Syracuse totally different conditions were fount 
Everybody I met had good things to say about the city 
and the people in it. Public-spirited citizens, I was re 
peatedly assured, were unusually numerous and generow 
of both time and money in the interest of the city, Amb 
tious public improvements were receiving hearty support 
Relations between employers and workers are so friendly 
that strikes have been unknown in recent years. Pros 
perity is greater than ever before known. Real estalt 
is steadily increasing in value. 

Syracuse is fortunate in having a rich diversity of 
dustries. Generations ago it attracted highly skiled 
workers from Britain, and it gradually became the hom 
of industries calling for superior craftsmanship. Creatir 
brains have led to the establishment in recent years of 
several important new industries along mechanical lint 
along chemical lines, along electrical lines, along autom 
tive lines. A very large percentage of the workers arem 
low-paid immigrants but well-paid native-born Amét 
cans. Also, the percentage of home ownership is gratify 
ingly large. Better-class families of workers and othe 
are attracted to Syracuse by the presence of a splenidly 
equipped university, enabling children to complete ther 
studies without leaving home. 


>. ei ¥ 
Tale-bearers are unbearable. 
*x* * * 
All well-done work possesses beauty. 
* * x 
Sometimes it pays to lose. 
x * * 


Good humor ts good business. 
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Officers’ Quarters of the First Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago. Showing the “CLEMCO”’ Berkshire 
Suite as Installed by Marshall Field & Company, Chicago. Architects: Graham, Anderson, Probst 
and White, General Contractors: Leonard Construction Company. 
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Step-up Morale 






Ofur offices improve morale—stimulate more constructive work— 
court sounder judgment. 


YOU PROFIT 


Complete your fine office ideal. You can meet your appropriation through 
the many individual designs with precious woods incorporating superior 
structural features found only in Desks and Fine Office Suites by ““CLEMCO”: 
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We will mail you ‘Pointers In Planning An Office’ and 
Floor Plan Material when requested on your letterhead 


THE CLEMETSEN CO., 3419 Division Street, Chicago, Illinois 
Export Office, 17 Moore Street, New York City 


LETS 


Nation-wide Service Through the Better Office Furniture Representatives 
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An 
interpreter 
guiding an 

American 
wanderer. 


Tourists 
at the 
Cafe de la 


Paix 


© Galloway 


CHICAGO banker, travel- 
A ing in England, received a 

cablegram requiring his im- 
mediate return home. 

He just missed the only fast ship 
that would sail for several days. 

He went to the London office of 
American Express. It was only a 
matter of minutes before an airplane 
was tuning up at Croydon and the 
banker was rushing by automobile to 
that flying field. He caught his ship 
at Cherbourg with 20 minutes to 
spare. 

Strange business for an express 
company? No; merely in line with 
what American Express is doing 
daily to serve thousands and tens of 
thousands of Americans. abroad. 

The history of the American Ex- 
press Company might serve as a 
splendid example of evolution among 
corporations. For seventy-seven 
years its business was primarily the 
domestic transport of goods. That 
business was suddenly and arbitrari- 
ly wiped out during and after the 
War, when the Government ordered 
the unification of all domestic goods 
transport in the American Railway 
Express, in which the old express 
companies became merely stockhold- 
ers. Yet to-day American Express 
is greater, more vigorous, more cer- 
tain of the future, than ever before. 
It is as if a creature made to run on 
land had its legs cut off, and imper- 
turbably sprouted wings! 

“Long before the War,” explained 
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of the American Eixpress f 


Frederick P. Small, 
“we began the devel- 
opment of various side lines—Ameri- 
can Express money orders, foreign 
exchange operations, travelers 
cheques, and finally our travel serv- 
ice. These, in the crisis of 1918- 
1920, became the cornerstone of our 
new business structure. 

“The word ‘service’ is much 
abused nowadays; but the prin- 
ciple which I call ‘alertness to serve’ 
is the simple secret of our success. 
It was this which led us to devise 
American Express travelers cheques. 
In 1890 the then president of the 
company, traveling in Europe with 
a letter of credit, was much annoyed 
by the loss in exchange every time 
he crossed a frontier. He realized 
that thousands of American trav- 
elers were put to similar loss and 
annoyance. Upon his return he 
asked General Manager M. F. Berry 
to devise some form of check, pur- 
chasable in dollars here and having 
a stable maximum exchange value 
anywhere abroad. The problems of 
identification and acceptance were 
solved by the now well-known device 
of the double identical signature, 
which also made possible the im- 
portant feature of insurance, for lost 
or stolen checks not countersigned 
nor exchanged for value, can be re- 
funded. 

“When we initiated this plan, in 
1891, with the sale of 248 checks 
having a value of $9,120, we had no 


By Shaemas O’Sheel 


RESIDENT SMALL 
gives the record of a 5 
company that built “side- 
lines” into a world-wide 
service—TIravel Tide has 
developed a huge business 


idea we were starting something that 
was to completely change our func 
tion in the scheme of things. We no- 
tified the thousands of banks with 
which we had exchange dealings, that 
we stood behind these pieces of blue 
paper; and we thought our work 
was done. We could not foresee the 
tremendous mounting flood of sales 
—$6,000,000 in 1900, $32,500,000 in 
1913, and over $200,000,000 in 1928! 
—nor guess how, on this tide of 
travelers cheques, we were to k 
swept into activities far from the 
original meaning of express business. 

“Long since, travelers cheques 
acquired such ready acceptability 
that there is scarcely a corner of 
world, however remote, in which they 
are not honored by merchants até 
tradesmen great and small, by hotels 
railroads, steamship lines, anyone to 
whom they are tendered ; but at fits 
of course, it was necessary for 
holder of these cheques to seek ott 
one of our correspondent banks. This 
was not always convenient; 
before long we realized that we wer 
selling a commodity which need 
servicing, and we were not servicitf 
it adequately. Thereupon we begat 
to open branch offices in the principal 
European cities. These were Vey 
modest offices at first—thus at 
Rue Scribe, Paris, we had one li 
room. 

“But what we had in fact done 
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Stranded in a oe town... 
He kept both F28agements by "[clephone 

















APLANT superintendent of a large tire company 
vas on a business trip in Canada. He missed his 
onnection and was stranded in a town with one 
tina day. Two important engagements loomed 
ieal—one in Toronto, the other in New York. 
Hethought of the telephone. He called the two 
ities. He completed his business so satisfactorily 
both places that neither of the trips was 
iktessary . 

The telephone is always ready to put im- 
fittant things through. A man in St. Louis was 
00 busy to go to Memphis and back. He made 
lietound trip by telephone. It resulted in $1400 
North of business. 

A Seattle lumber company received a 
utload order on condition that it could be 
hipped in five days. Special items had to 





be cut. A telephone call to Portland, costing 
$1.15, found a mill that could do the work. The 
car was shipped in time. 

A Minnesota commission house invested $43.60 
in nine Long Distance calls to five cities and sold 
60 carloads—$24,840 worth—of potatoes. 

What delay, worry or expense could you save 
today? Is there a misunderstanding to be ad- 
justed, an important sale or purchase hanging 
fire? Calls are cheap. 

Typical station to station day rates: Chicago 
to South Bend, 60c. Peoria to St. Louis, goc. 
Cleveland to Philadelphia, $1.60. Pittsburgh to 
St. Louis, $2.35. Boston to Chicago, $3.25. 

Out of town calling is quick and calling 
by number takes even less time. Bell Tele- 
phoneService. Quick. Inexpensive. Universal. 
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was to open the flood-gates to a 
rapidly mounting tide of demands 
upon us which we could have re- 
jected because they lay beyond our 
normal functions; but instead, we 
accepted them as destiny’s finger 
pointing toward increased business 
through increased usefulness. People 
began to come to 
our little offices for 
information, guid- 
ance, assistance in 
all sorts of pre- 
dicaments, and for 
mere relief from 
loneliness and 
homesickness. 

“They asked us 
to receive their 
mail and forward 
it as they traveled. 
Perplexed by un- 
familiar conditions 
and alien customs, 
they came to us for 
Help in planning 
their itineraries. At 
a great disadvan- 
tage through unfa- 
miliarity with for- 
eign languages, they 
asked us to get 
their tickets and 
arrange their accommodations. They 
came in just to chat awhile with 
someone who ‘talked American.’ 
They wanted American newspapers 
and magazines, so we instituted files 
for these. 

: “We accepted all of these service 
opportunities which were thrust upon 
us. We began to employ expert 
travel advisers. The more we ex- 
panded our facilities, the greater 
became the demands upon them. And 
we responded by opening more of 
our ‘American cases’ throughout the 
world, from London to Tokio, from 
Pekin to Buenos Aires. All this we 
did as a matter of servicing our 
travelers cheques, and our reward 
was a steady increase of sales, and 
the firm establishment throughout 
the world of that reputation which 
makes travelers cheques a veritable 
international currency, and a source 
of legitimate pride to us. 

“You can stop at the Hotel Cecil 
in London, at the Adlon in Berlin, at 
Sheppard’s in Cairo, and pay your 
bill with American Express travelers 
cheques. Tender them in payment 
for tickets on the Pacific and Orient 
steamer or on the luxurious trans- 
European express trains, and they 
will be readily accepted. Offer them 
in the bazaars of Bagdad or the 
Street of Jade in Shanghai; in the 
beer-gardens of Munich; in the 
shops of Rio; on the beach of Wai- 
kiki—everywhere they are good. You 
can buy ‘ivory and apes and peacocks’ 
with them. Offer them to the art 
dealer in Paris for a Renoir or a 
Picasso—tender one to the street- 
gamin who shines your shoes—they 
are equally ready to accept. Why, 


- 


Frederick P. Small 


we have a letter from a member of 
a scientific expedition’—and Mr. 
Small turned to a rapid search of his 
files—“here it is—it says that our 
travelers cheques ‘were accepted as 
far North in Greenland as the Arctic 
Circle.’ 

“All over the world, our travelers 
cheques are known 
as ‘American Ex- 
press blue paper 
money.’ A _ sum- 
mary of the ac- 
ceptance they have 
achieved is  con- 
tained in this par- 
agraph of a letter 
from a New York 
business man who 
has traveled wide- 
ly. He says: ‘I 
would not think of 
leaving the city 
without the good 
old American blue 
slips which in my 
South American 
trip I actually 
found at a premium 
in some countries 
over the American 
dollar.’ 

“It is something 
gratifying to think of, that we have 
created the first true international 
money. One of the most famous of 
American lawyers wrote us not long 
ago that he was buying old brass and 
silver candlesticks in the Ghetto of 
Warsaw when the proprietor refused 
payment in American greenbacks; 
but when he saw a roll of American 
Express ‘blue paper money,’ he smil- 
ingly said that the American could 
have the whole shop for that roll. 
The same lawyer was unable to 
change a $20 bill in a bank at 
Smyrna, but an equivalent Ameri- 
can Express travelers cheque was 
readily cashed. 


66 E have heard from an 

American officer who was 
stationed in Vladivostock that Chi- 
nese merchants sometimes question 
American bank. notes, but never 
‘blue paper money.’ A Japanese 
traveler told us that he had difficul- 
ties with the pound sterling, the 
franc, the tael and the yen, but never 
with travelers cheques. They fre- 
quently command a premium when 
foreign banks need American ex- 
change; and because actual Ameri- 
can dollars must eventually be re- 
turned to the United States at a cost 
for transportation and insurance, it 
often happens that our cheques are 
worth more abroad than regular cur- 
rency. 

“But the feature which more com- 
mends our cheques to thé traveler, 
is the virtual insurance they give 
against loss. A roll of money lost or 
stolen is generally gone for good; a 
block of travelers cheques, uncoun- 
tersigned and not exchanged for 







value, is quickly replaceab| 

be an appalling techas for an Aa 
can abroad suddenly to realize that 
owing to his own carelessness of 
activities of light-fingered crim 
he is ‘broke’ in an alien land And 
how much more terrifying it mu 
be for a woman to find herself , 
that position ! i 

“We have many letters evidenc; 
the gratitude of our clients for ou 
method of handling such situations 
The head of a large bond hous 
writes us expressing ‘appreciation 
for the particularly considerate anj 
prompt co-operation you rendere 
my daughter at the time a block of 
American Express cheques were 
stolen from her in Paris. Promptly 
upon telegraphic notification to yoy 
you evidently responded by instruc. 
ing your Paris office to reissue to he; 
an equivalent amount of duplicate 
checks. That evidenced your con. 
fidence as well as the efficiency of 
your co-operation. I am anxious t 
have you realize that such service on 
your part was and still is sincerely 
appreciated.’ 

“It is not generally known, but 
part of our service in connection with 
travelers cheques is a vigilant ‘polic- 
ing’ of them. We maintain one of 
the most far-flung secret services in 
the world. During the last five years 
there were 12,635 instances of loss 
or theft, involving a sum in excess 
of $2,000,000; as a result of which 
we caused 1,070 arrests, securing 2 
large proportion of convictions.” 


OMANCE had ambushed the 
American Express Company 
under the sober business guise of 
travelers cheques; but in its travel 
service, the company frankly extends 
the hand to romance and makes ita 
partner. The French have a saying, 
“Voyage c’est vivre—To travel is to 
live.” Americans pre-eminently be- 
lieve in that; and in this era of pros- 
perity, the tide of American travel at 
times takes on the proportions of 2 
mass migration. American tourists 
descend upon Britain and Ireland in 
numbers like the ancient Danish 
raiders; they debouch upon Frame 
and Italy in myriads like the Goths 
and Allemanni; they penetrate i 
quiringly into every odd corer of 
Algiers, Egypt, Arabia, Persia, Indo 
China, Japan, the Pacific Isles, Sout 
America; while other myriads ob 
the suggestion to “See America fis. 
The American Express Compal 
as an incident in its servicing ° 
travelers cheques, instituted a trav 
service iff Europe in the years belo 
the War. In 1915 it was decided ® 
add travel departments in the pit 
cipal American offices of the ou 
pany, “to help the tourist from the 
very start,” as President S 


it. 

“The past decade has hat 
profound change in the habits: f the 
American people. Unpreceds 
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1 the 
nag 0. Friday, June 19th, 1215, King John of England affixed his great 
travel seal to a-document forced upon him by his outraged barons. This 
- was the famous Magna Carta from which English-speaking peoples have 
aying derived many of their fundamental guarantees of liberty. Such was 
7 the authority of the royal seal that John’s own subsequent attempts to 
y evade the provisions of the charter proved futile. 
pros 
vel at 
3 of a a sf Sef The seal of the General Surety Company upon its guarantee means that 
sate enti 

er * nin ty nothing can subsequently affect the payment of either principal or 
Danish by this Seal interest of any investment on which this company’s endorsed guar- 
dos ere pane! antee appears. Back of this guarantee is a Capital and Surplus of 
eit Srety Company’s $12,500,000 and it is Irrevocable—Unconditional—Absolute. 
nero Sr ctaenapebaiep 
Indo- Capital and Surplus of 
South $12,500,000. Our booklet “The Seal that Certifies Safety” gives 
g obey complete information and may be obtained by address- 
first. ing Home Office, 340 Madison Avenue, New York. 
mpan). 
ing 0! 
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prosperity, increased leisure, the 
great acceleration of the pace of life, 
have raised the key of our desires 
and our satisfactions. Travel has 
become an American passion. People 
who used to spend their leisure piece- 
meal now save it up, so to say, until 
there is enough of it for a trip to 
any corner of the world that takes 
their fancy. It has become the 
fashion for organizations of all sorts 
to hold their conventions abroad. 
Rotary will meet in London, Kiwanis 
is likely to convene in Madrid or 
Constantinople, a teachers’ congress 
may foregather in Tokio, a minis- 
terial conference in Stockholm, a 
Sunday School Teachers’ league in 
Pekin. And above all, American 
women are now insatiable 
globe-trotters, in large or small 
groups or alone. 

“Now, almost _ everyone 
enters upon their first trip 
abroad with a good deal of 
trepidation, and many, especial- 
ly women, experience a good 
deal of fear and worry start- 
ing out even upon subsequent 
trips. Here is where the well- 
organized, efficient travel serv- 
ice can assist. The American 
Express Company now has one 
of the very largest travel service 
organizations in the world; and 
because it originated in our de- 
termination properly to service 
our travelers cheques, it has 
won a success I do not believe 
would have been possible if it 
had been started as a deliberate 
money-making plan. Since the 
Armistice we have served far in 
excess of three million travelers. 
We have handled forty-one mass 
travel movements, such as Chamber 
of Commerce trips, the Knights of 
Columbus pilgrimage and the Holy 
Year pilgrimages. There is a world 
of significance in the fact that 90 
per cent. of all American travelers 
abroad make use of American Ex- 
press offices and of some features of 
American Express service, even 
when they are traveling under other 
auspices. It is the usual thing for an 
American starting abroad to say to 
his friends, ‘Just address me care of 
the American Express.’ In our vari- 
ous European offices we have about 
160 employees engaged solely in 
handling mail. More than 14,000 
tourists have called at our Paris 
office in one day. 

“The close interrelation of our 
financial, forwarding and travel serv- 
ices, enables us to put an extraor- 
dinary number of agencies at the 
command of the traveler. Not only 
have we about forty offices in Europe 
and seventy-five around the world, 
with 2,300 direct employees, and our 
own agents in almost all capitals, im- 
portant ‘seaports and major cities; 
but we have nearly 10.000 cor- 
respondents around the globe, always 
alert to render service. 


“The services we render, and the 
demand for them, are, when you 
think of it, the most natural things 
in the world. Why should anyone, 
traveling for business, instruction or 
pleasure, suffer the daily loss of a 
percentage of enjoyment or efficiency 
by struggling unaided with unfamil- 
iar languages, strange customs, 
baffling currencies and a complicated 
variety of methods of transport on 
sea and on land? 

“It is only common sense to let 
an experienced and efficient organiza- 
tion smooth out all these difficulties. 
That is what we do; beginning, if- 
the tourist entrusts the matter whol- 
ly to us, even before he calls the car 
or taxi to take him to the pier. Be- 


INCE 1839, when a young railroad 
conductor named Harnden, with a 
carpet-bag for total equipment, began 
to carry small parcels for merchants 
from town to town, the word “‘express” 
has been understood to mean the domes- 
tic transport of goods. 

The “big four” express companies— 
American, Adams, United States and 
Wells-Fargo—loomed large in our na- 
tional life. Then—during the War— 
the government ordered the unification 
of transport: the American Railway 
Express was formed and the old com- 
panies faced extinction. This is the 
story of how one company refused to 


be extinguished. 


fore he sees the last glimpse of the 
Statue of Liberty, his itinerary, even 
though he is to visit a score of coun- 
tries and be on the go for six months 
or a year, may be worked out down 
to the last detail. 
reserved for him at a definite hotel 
in each city or town; a definite seat 
in a definite car for each railroad 
trip; an automobile reserved for that 
side-trip to a picturesque out-of-the- 
way corner. Or, of course, a greater 
flexibility of plan may be allowed 
for. The important thing is that at 
every point, efficient, alert and friend- 
ly American Express representatives 
are on the spot to take care of every 
situation. 

“How often we have been told 
that to an American landing at 
Havre or Cherbourg, at Bremen or 
at Naples, finding himself suddenly 
in a clamoring, whirling crowd 
shouting an unfamiliar language, 
the sight of the blue-uniformed rep- 
resentative with ‘American Express’ 
on his cap has been ‘better than 
money from home!’ Confusion re- 
solves into order; American Ex- 
press directs or conveys him to his 
hotel; advises him on anything he 
needs to know; arranges for his next 
step, his automobile tour or his 





A definite room. 
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tickets to the ext point op his 
journey. American Express hand] 
his mail, supplies him with Aaa 
can papers or magazines, tells pri 
what to see, takes him if he wishes 
to the points of interest, and sees { 
it that his passports are in order for 
the continuance of his tour into an. 
other country. 

A young lady, who won a world 
cruise in a ticket selling competition \ 
for the Cleveland Industrial Expo- 
sition, made a salient summary of 
our travel service. This young lady 
said, ‘We saw the Pope at Rome, the 
Alps at Lucerne, the Pyramids 2 
Cairo, and the ruins at Pompeii. We 
shopped in Japan, China, Florence 
and Paris. We weathered a typhoon 
in the Pacific and a storm on 
the Atlantic. . Our trip 
went off like clockwork. We 
never even missed a train or 
had an argument with a cab 
driver.’ ”’ 

President Small turned oyer 
some more letters, reading a 
snatch here and there, “I 
means much when traveling in 
foreign countries to have some 
place to call headquarters and 
to go for information which is 
always willingly and intelligent 
ly imparted.”—“Best of all was 
the security and sense of pre 
tection in seeing the American 
Express caps in a strange land” 
—‘In many of the cities when 
we arrived, the hotels were all 
full, so believe me we were glad 
to have our reservations made 
and just walk into our room 
without any trouble, while 
crowds were trying to get in.” 
—‘“To be relieved so completely in 
every way of all responsibility is truly 
a real vacation and treat.”—are a few 
of the comments. 

“These,” said Mr. Small, “are of 
course ordinary instances of 
service. But how thoroughly our men 
are imbued with the principle of 
‘alertness to serve’ may be illustrated 
by a few of the little extra things 
they are always doing for travelers 
There was the instance of the littl 
old lady from Boston, traveling alone 
whose trepidations disappeared for 
good when, one day out from Liver 
pool, she received a radio from olf 
representative there assuring her that 
all arrangements were made for 
and a car would be awaiting her at tit 
dock. 

“There was the case of the womlal 
who directed our London offige 
have her trunk put aboard herm 
turning steamer at Cherbourg. 
she got aboard ship at Southam 
she discovered that it stoppey 

Havre, not at Cherbourg; Dut 
she reached Havre, she found, or 
great relief, that our office hag ™ 
“edied her error, and her {ratt 
awaiting her. Here is a letter ™ 
a inion who tells how it helped, i 
first day in a strange city, # 
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prosperity, increased leisure, the 
great acceleration of the pace of life, 
have raised the key of our desires 
and our satisfactions. Travel has 
become an American passion. People 
who used to spend their leisure piece- 
meal now save it up, so to say, until 
there is enough of it for a trip to 
any corner of the world that takes 
their fancy. It has become the 
fashion for organizations of all sorts 
to hold their conventions abroad. 
Rotary will meet in London, Kiwanis 
is likely to convene in Madrid or 
Constantinople, a teachers’ congress 
may foregather in Tokio, a minis- 
terial conference in Stockholm, a 
Sunday School Teachers’ league in 
Pekin. And above all, American 
women are now insatiable 
globe-trotters, in large or small 
groups or alone. 

“Now, almost everyone 
enters upon their first trip 
abroad with a good deal of 
trepidation, and many, especial- 
ly women, experience a good 
deal of fear and worry start- 
ing out even upon subsequent 
trips. Here is where the well- 
organized, efficient travel serv- 
ice can assist. The American 
Express Company now has one 
of the very largest travel service 
organizations in the world; and 
because it originated in our de- 
termination properly to service 
our travelers cheques, it has 
won a success I do not believe 
would have been possible if it 
had been started as a deliberate 
money-making plan. Since the 
Armistice we have served far in 
excess of three million travelers. 
We have handled forty-one mass 
travel movements, such as Chamber 
of Commerce trips, the Knights of 
Columbus pilgrimage and the Holy 
Year pilgrimages. There is a world 
of significance in the fact that 90 
per cent. of all American travelers 
abroad make use of American Ex- 
press offices and of some features of 
American Express service, even 
when they are traveling under other 
auspices. It is the usual thing for an 
American starting abroad to say to 
his friends, ‘Just address me care of 
the American Express.’ In our vari- 
ous European offices we have about 
160 employees engaged solely in 
handling mail. More than 14,000 
tourists have called at our Paris 
office in one day. 

“The close interrelation of our 
financial, forwarding and travel serv- 
ices, enables us to put an extraor- 
dinary number of agencies at the 
command of the traveler. Not only 
have we about forty offices in Europe 
and seventy-five around the world, 
with 2,300 direct employees, and our 
own agents in almost all capitals, im- 
portant ‘seaports and major cities; 
but .we have nearly 10,000 cor- 
respondents around the globe, always 
alert to render service. 


“The services we render, and the 
demand for them, are, when you 
think of it, the most natural things 
in the world. Why should anyone, 
traveling for business, instruction or 
pleasure, suffer the daily loss of a 
percentage of enjoyment or efficiency 
by struggling unaided with unfamil- 
iar languages, strange customs, 
baffling currencies and a complicated 
variety of methods of transport on 
sea and on land? 

“It is only common sense to let 
an experienced and efficient organiza- 
tion smooth out all these difficulties. 


That is what we do; beginning, if: 


the tourist entrusts the matter whol- 
ly to us, even before he calls the car 
or taxi to take him to the pier. Be- 


INCE 1839, when a young railroad 
conductor named Harnden, with a 
carpet-bag for total equipment, began 
to carry small parcels for merchants 
from town to town, the word “express” 
has been understood to mean the domes- 
tic transport of goods. 

The “big four” express companies— 
American, Adams, United States and 
Wells-Fargo—loomed large in our na- 
tional life. Then—during the War— 
the government ordered the unification 
of transport: the American Railway 
Express was formed and the old com- 
panies faced extinction. This is the 
story of how one company refused to 


be extinguished. 


fore he sees the last glimpse of the 
Statue of Liberty, his itinerary, even 
though he is to visit a score of coun- 
tries and be on the go for six months 
or a year, may be worked out down 
to the last detail. 
reserved for him at a definite hotel 
in each city or town; a definite seat 
in a definite car for each railroad 
trip; an automobile reserved for that 
side-trip to a picturesque out-of-the- 
way corner. Or, of course, a greater 
flexibility of plan may be allowed 
for. The important thing is that at 
every point, efficient, alert and friend- 
ly American Express representatives 
are on the spot to take care of every 
situation. 

“How often we have been told 
that to an American landing at 
Havre or Cherbourg, at Bremen or 
at Naples, finding himself suddenly 
in a clamoring, whirling crowd 
shouting an unfamiliar language, 
the sight of the blue-uniformed rep- 
resentative with ‘American Express’ 
on his cap has been ‘better than 
money from home!’ Confusion re- 
solves into order; American Ex- 
press directs or conveys him to his 
hotel; advises him on anything he 
needs to know; arranges for his next 
step, his automobile tour or his 


A definite room. 


tickets to the next point on 
journey. American Express hand| 
his mail, supplies him with Ame 
can papers or magazines, tells hin 
what to see, takes him if he wishes 
to the points of interest, and Sees { 
it that his passports are in order for 
the continuance of his tour into an- 
other country. 

A young lady, who won a world 
cruise in a ticket selling competition 
for the Cleveland Industria] Expo- 
sition, made a salient summary of 
our travel service. This young lad 
said, “We saw the Pope at Rome, the 
Alps at Lucerne, the Pyramids 9 
Cairo, and the ruins at Pompeii, We 
shopped in Japan, China, Florence 
and Paris. We weathered a typhoon 
in the Pacific and a storm on 
the Atlantic. . Our trip 
went off like clockwork. We 
never even missed a train or 
had an argument with a cab 
driver.’ ” 

President Small turned over 
some more letters, reading a 
snatch here and there. “ff 


means much when traveling in 


foreign countries to have some 
place to call headquarters and 
to go for information which is 
always willingly and intelligent 
ly imparted.”—“Best of all was 
the security and sense of pro 
tection in seeing the American 
Express caps in a strange land.” 
—‘In many of the cities when 
we arrived, the hotels were all 
full, so believe me we were glad 
to have our reservations made 
and just walk into our room 
without any trouble, while 
crowds were trying to get in.” 
—‘“‘To be relieved so completely in 
every way of all responsibility is truly 
a real vacation and treat.”—are a few 
of the comments. 

“These,” said Mr. Small, “are of 
course ordinary instances of 
service. But how thoroughly our men 
are imbued with the principle of 
‘alertness to serve’ may be illustrated 
by a few of the little extra things 
they are always doing for travelers. 
There was the instance of the littl 
old lady from Boston, traveling alone, 
whose trepidations disappeared fot 
good when, one day out from Liver 
pool, she received a radio from oll 
representative there assuring her that 
all arrangements were made for het 
and a car would be awaiting her atthe 
dock. 

“There was the case of the world 
who directed our London office 
have her trunk put aboard hen 
turning steamer at Cherbourg. W# 
she got aboard ship at Southampm 
she discovered that it stoppel® 
Havre, not at Cherbourg; but Wie 
she reached Havre, she found, @™ 
great relief, that our office had ® 








‘edied her error, and her trunk ™® 


awaiting her. Here is a letter ™ 
a woman who tells how it hel the 
first day in a strange city, to hare 
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DALTON Adding and Accounting Machines 
































AND why wouldn’t it?’ Ever since the President 
had said, “Let’s see if we can’t get our figures 
faster,” the Office Manager had reviewed a dizzy 
parade of accounting machines. He had heard 
claims and counterclaims . . . bewildering talk of 


tabulators, totalizers, automatic releases and 
Heaven knows what! 


Then in came the man from Remington Rand. 


“I haven’t any one type of accounting machine 
to show you,” said he. “Let me look over your 
systems, and see where mechanical accounting 
methods can speed up your handling of figures. 
Then we'll pick out the particular device that 
best fits your needs with the least change in your 
present systems. For Remington Rand has the 
most complete line of accounting machinery in 
the country.” 


The Only Complete Adding and Accounting 


Machine Service in America 


You telephone for one man—a Remington Rand 
man—and drop your accounting problems into 
his lap. He’ll find the answer for you, for he has 
back of him a force of experts who have de- 
vised and installed accounting systems in busi- 
nesses of every magnitude. 

He'll recommend the machine that fits your 
systems, instead of changing your systems to fit 
the machine. 

Telephone our nearest office. There is one in 


every principal city. 


Remington Rand 


BUSINESS SERVICE nc 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 


REMINGTON Bookkeeping and Billing Machines... POWERS Accounting. 


sia 
lachines 
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our representative telephone her to 
offer any service she might need. 
Here is another from a man who 
found it mighty good ‘when you. land 
in a strange city to have the Ameri- 
can Express man step up to you 
when you poke your head out of a 
car window, call you by your name 
and say, “This way please.” ’ 

“Haroun-al-Raschid’s magic carpet 
was only a fiction, but we like to 
think that our travel service is the 
next best thing. Speaking of flying 
carpets, we of course arrange ac- 
commodations for those who desire 
them on the air-routes which cover 
Europe. There is a certain Baltimore 
capitalist who has been pursuing 
business and pleasure in Europe and 
Asia chiefly by means of airplane. 
He flew from London to the Dutch 
East Indies, by way of Budapest, 
Constantinople, Aleppo, Bagdad, 
Bunder Abbas, Karachi, Delhi, Al- 
lahabad, Calcutta, Rangoon, Bang- 
kok, Singora, Singapore and Batavia; 
all his arrangements for hotels, 
automobiles and incidentals were in 
the hands of American Express, and 
when his plane broke down on the 
return trip, we supplied one for the 
last lap. He wrote us, “I have trav- 
eled by rail, sea and air through 
twenty-seven countries. under 
your auspices, and you have yet to 
fall down in your arrangements.’ 


“I for one,” concluded President 
Small, “get a great deal of satisfac- 
tion beyond the mere doing of the 
day’s work for the day’s wages— 
and I think everyone in our travel 
organization gets the same satisfac- 
tion—out of the thought that we are 
smoothing the way and managing the 
machinery for the ‘great adventure’ 
in the lives of tens of thousands of 
people yearly. Then too, there is the 
more sombre satisfaction of knowing 
that scarcely an American ever dies 
abroad but what the body is entrusted 
to American Express for reverent 
return and interment in the native 
soil. And one of our most precious 
testimonials is from two old ladies 
who had fallen seriously ill in Hong 
Kong. We had arranged their hos- 
pitalization, taken care of all matters 
for them until they recovered; and 
their letter of thanks closed with the 
words, ‘God bless the American Ex- 
press Company.’ ” 

Frederick P. Small would never 
tell it himself, but more than any 
other man he is responsible for the 
success of American Express travel 
service, and indeed for that whole 
vision of super-service which has en- 
abled the American Express Com- 
pany to win so notable a success in 
fields far from its original functions. 
Born and reared in Augusta, Maine, 
Frederick Small in 1896 became a 
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stenographer for the com 

the first his interest tented From 
the financial side rather than rs 
goods transportation operations 
naturally his advancement 
through the financial department, He 
was teller, chief clerk, auditor, and 
assistant to various executives, “| 
was always just someone’s assistant,” 
is the way he summarizes his career 

But by being a first-class assistant 
he became in twenty-seven years the 
chief of the organization. He jg one 
of the quietest, most retiring men jg 
American business. But one gets the 
very impression that his unobstrusiye 
manner masks a great mental alert. 
ness which he “does not choose” to 
display to the world. Undoubtedly he 
used eyes, ears and head with singular 
efficiency on his three tours of the 
world, for American Express world- 
wide service as it flourishes to-day is 
based upon his observations and ree. 
ommendations. 

And when he speaks of these sery- 
ices, only an unimaginative listener 
could miss the undertone of affection 
and enthusiasm in his crisp utterance, 
Indeed every American whose way is 
made smoother by efficient service 
and sympathetic understanding in the 
far places of the earth, from Copen- 
hagen to Capetown and from Ran- 
goon to Montevideo, owes something 
to Frederick P. Small. 





A Tip 


By Earle Duffy 


66 _~— there any onions in this 
soup?” I queried the wait- 
ress. 

“T don’t know, sir,” she replied un- 
interestedly. 

Busying myself with the vegetable 
concoction I soon discovered that 
there were onions, lots of the per- 
nicious but likable brutes, in the 
soup. I cannot eat onions. 

“Just what is ‘mock chicken on 
noodle nest’ ?” was my next query as 
I glanced at the menu. 

“T don’t know exactly, sir. I guess 
it’s a kind of meat with vegetables 
on noodles.” 

“Don’t you think it would be a 
good idea if you would find out for 
me?” I suggested. She departed with 
a displeased expression, probably 
muttering “What a nerve!’ Soon 
she returned with the information 
that mock chicken on noodle nest was 
roast pork mixed with peas and car- 
rots resting on a base of baked 
noodles. 

Finishing this delightful dish, I 
asked the waitress for her dessert 
recommendation. 

“It all depends upon what you like. 
It’s all good,” was the abstract reply. 

“Surely,” said I, “There is one 
dessert for to-day that looks better 


than all the rest!” Without waiting 
for me to urge her kitchenward this 
time, she ambled off and returned 
with the welcome news that Indian 
pudding made on the Boston formu- 
la was available and appeared very 
good. 

As the dinner check was placed on 
the table I asked, “Do you plan to 
be a head-waitress ?”’ 

“Oh, yes sir,” the young lady re- 
plied eagerly. ““That’s why I’m work- 
ing here so that—” and then her voice 
trailed off. 

“T’m going to leave you two things 
—a ten-cent tip and some advice. 
Many people remain waiters and wait- 
resses all their lives in restaurants 
and offices and factories because they 
do not take the trouble to find out if 
there are onions in the soup.” 

As I went out she stood staring 
fixedly at the dime. 


Red and Black 
By John Anderson 


NE of the most successful and 
QO important merchants with whom 
I was ever associated, lived his en- 
tire business life apart from any of 
the activities of the business itself. 
Nothing in his office suggested the 
kind of merchandise in which he 
traded. In the drawers of his desk, 
however, he kept masses of figures 
carefully compiled by his accounting 
department, and through these fig- 





ures he arrived at transactions in- 
volving during the year the outlay of 
millions of dollars. 

Without imagination or vision of 
his own, that man hired other men 
possessed of these qualifications, and 
just so long as their operations 
showed black figures they could count 
themselves safe in their jobs, but the 
moment the figures turned from 
black to red, the danger signal was 
up, they were on their way out and 
new men came in to take their place 
This gentleman was so obsessed by 
figures that he subjected every a 
tivity in his personal life to the test 
of figures. 

After a Summer vacation ft 
dropped in at my office one day #0 
greet me, and when I asked him if 
he had had a pleasant and profitable 
trip, he pulled from his pocket a note 
book and, using it to guide his 
he told me that he had spent 5744 
per cent. of his vacation time travel 
ing from place to place, and 
4224 per cent. had been given ove 
to sheer leisure, during which he 
mitted he had had a very wonder 
time, but was still consider 
whether or not the effort : 
in the 57% per cent. of the tm 
compensated for what he had 
ceived the balance of the pe 

So long as the unsuccessful mar 
riage is news it is safe.to say that ™® 
the whole the institution of 
is a success.—Dr. Minot Simons 
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By Uthai V. Wilcox 


T may not be any news to you to 
discover that your money has 
shrunk. Undoubtedly you have 

remarked before that the good old 
long-green would not cover as many 
purchases as it once did. 

In a few weeks—sometime in July, 
to be exact—the Treasury of the 
United States will begin passing out 
through the banks and payrolls of 
the large business houses, somewhat 
more than 857,000,000 pieces of 
fresh, crisp paper currency, every 
note smaller by about one-third than 
any now in circulation. 

This change will be the greatest 
turnover of a nation’s money supply 
in a single brief season. 

Simultaneously with the issue of 
the new and smaller currency, all the 
old bills that can be reached by the 
Government through the banks or 
otherwise, bills as familiar to the 
American people as the sunshine it- 
self, will be gathered in. These will 
be checked, classified and recorded 
and then sent through the macerator. 

The Bureau of Engraving and 
Printing is working night and day 
under full force to have this new 
issue ready for the usual hard usage. 
This means adequate drying and cur- 
ing. There is now being psoduced 
six tons of the new money every 
twenty-four hours. 


The first paper money issued by 
the Government were the old demand 
notes of 1861 and 1862. These were 
followed by the “legal tenders” or 
“greenbacks” of 1862 and other 
kinds of currency of the size now in 
use, namely, United States notes, sil- 
ver certificates, national bank notes, 
and Federal Reserve notes. The 
change in size is the first in sixty- 
six years. The present size is 7 and 
7/16 inches by 3 and % inches. The 
new size is 6 and 5/16 inches by 2 
and 11/16 inches. 

For perhaps a quarter of a cen- 
tury there has been discussion, some- 
what academic at times, of the pro- 
posal to change the size of the notes. 
Two Secretaries of the Treasury ap- 
proved the idea of smaller notes, but 
neither of them was able to bring 
about the reform. 

The advantage of the smaller size 
was demonstrated quite by accident. 
When this nation undertook the ad- 
ministration of the Philippine Is- 
lands it became necessary to provide 
a currency for this new accession. 
The production of currency by the 
American method is a peculiar un- 
dertaking. Bills are printed from 
steel engraved plates. This process 
is almost a lost practice, and obtains 
in few places other than the Gov- 
ernment’s plant on the Potomac. 
Presses had to be adapted for the 
island paper. This was done by mak- 


Nh scie Sam Is Changing 
the Present Bill for One 
That Is One-Tenth Smaller 


choice. Undoubtedly it was becatie 


Inspecting plates for th 

new paper money in the 

Bureau of Engraving 
and Printing 


ing the notes one-third smaller and 
engraving twelve of them on a plate 
instead of eight. This money has 
been in constant use in the Philip 
pines for twenty-five or more years 
and has proved most satisfactory. 
In the administration of the Phil 
ippines many Americans have been 
sent to the islands—administrative 
officers, army people, school teachers 
They have used these smaller bills 
When returning home and encour 
tering our larger size they have pro 
tested that the Philippine size is far 
superior; that using big bills is 
manipulating blankets in comparisot. 
So often had the Treasury official 
heard this complaint that they begat 
their study of the problem. 
committee of fifteen appointed for 
this purpose tried to find out why 
the present size was adopted 
could find no special reason for te 









of some preference in cutting 
paper from larger sheets. Bundles of 
paper were cut up to the Philippine 
size. These were distributed to Fet 
eral Reserve Banks, there to be & 
perimented with by tellers and others 
The new size of currency 
have been put through several tes 
As a result, it has been found 
they fit more neatly into the 
the counter than the old notes. 
old size cramps the hand. 
smaller form can be handled mr 
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dustrial classifications. If you do... if 
you are seeking the nation’s most fertile 
market for expansion ... there is here 
today an existing market that stands 
ready to purchase your goods. 





Without fanfare or trumpet... with 
figures and facts that are accurately pro- 
phetic of the possibilities . . . a true picture 
of the Kansas City market can be ob- 
tained in a detailed memorandum that 
will be submitted confidentially and 
without obligation. The new publica- 
tion, “The Kansas City Book of Oppor- 
tunities,” will also be sent free. 













and I attach the coupon to my letterhead as qs- 
surance of my interest, without — of 
course. 


Name 





Address , 





3629 
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during 
vacations 


Office staffs are about 24 nor- 
mal during the vacation peri- 
od and no form of substitute 
can replace the brains of busi- 
ness on a holiday. The Edi- 
phone is the one and only 
office tool you can depend 
upon to double the capacity 
of individuals and keep busi- 
ness moving as usual with 
depleted forces. 


Let us prove this at your desk. Tele- 
phone “The Ediphone,” your City, and 
ask for the book, “An Easy Way to Chart 
Your Correspondence.” 


Ask for Travel Service 
THOMAS A. EDISON, Inc. 


ORANGE, N. J. 








Radio Program Monday Evenings 








rapidly. The new note fits the pock- 
et better because it lies flat without 
the necessity of a double fold. Since 
there will be less folding, there will 
be less wear. An ordinary envelope 
will take the new form easily. 

The whole question and the tests 
and the study so far as they relate 
to physical adaptation favored the 
change. Economy recommended it. 
Since twelve notes were printed on a 
sheet of paper that formerly pro- 
duced but eight, the saving of one- 
third of paper and consequently of 
ink and other materials amount to 
about a half of a million dollars a 
year. 

Another element, possibly even 
more important as far as the busi- 
ness interests of the nation are con- 
cerned, has to do with the standard- 
ization of style, illumination, and de- 
sign. 


HE money, made of paper, ac- 

cepted without question merely 
because of the amount printed upon 
it, is the result of public confidence. 
The belief must obtain that each bill 
is genuine, neither counterfeit, nor 
altered by some skillful hand. When 
the new notes were being designed 
Chief Moran of the Secret Service 
was called in for advice so that every 
angle might well be considered in 
raising the already high standard of 
quality in design and method. We 
have six kinds of paper currency. But 
the trouble lies in the fact that there 
are so many different designs. In 
the interests of safety as well as 
business convenience it is planned to 
bring the paper currency into line 
with modern methods. There have 
been as many as sixty different de- 
signs. Only an expert could be ex- 
pected to know them all. The crimi- 
nal, for example, who specializes in 
“note raising,” will take the $1 bill, 
bleach it and raise it to a $20 gold 
certificate. He has a fairly good 
start, due to the presence of the por- 
trait of Washington on both the $1 
and the $20 bills. 

In the new system such methods 
will be impossible. In fact the whole 
process of printing the government 
notes will be keyed to the picture and 
the portrait appearing on face and 
back, 

Former Assistant Secretary 
Charles F. Dewey, who is largely re- 
sponsible for many of the changes, 
now special financial agent for Po- 
land, made tests among business men 
and found that hardly one man in 
fifty could be found among those who 
regularly handled money, who could 
name the distinctive design for any 
denomination. There have been so 
many different designs that the aver- 
age individual merely looks to see if 
the red, white, and blue silk threads 
are there. There might be a portrait 
of John Paul Jones, or General 
Pershing and probably not one in a 
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hundred would notice it ; 
tails were well executed, ME other de 

“With the new notes we 
educate the business men to do 
thing which is of very great j 
tance,” Mr. Dewey said, “This 
establish an association of ee i 
the mind of the receiver, so that b 
will know without thinking aboot | 
what portrait should be found 8 
$1 bill, a $5, a $10, or a $20 bil" 

The portrait, it is believed, will be 
protective and easily recognized, But 
there is to be a definite relation to 
the portrait on the face and the ep. 
graving on the back, with the exce 
tion of the $1 bill and those of de- 
nominations above $100. Thus oy 
the face of the new $1 bill will 
the portrait of Washington and 
the back will be the word “Qre’ 
spelled out in large letters. 

On the $2 bill, which corporations 
with payrolls still desire for their ac. 
commodations, there will be the por- 
trait of Jefferson, with Monticello, 
his home, on the back. Lincoln's 
portrait will be on the back of the 


$5 bill, with the Lincoln Memorial | 


on the reverse side. On the face of 
the $10 will be the portrait of Ham. 
ilton, with the Treasury building on 
the back. The $20 will have Grover 
Cleveland’s portrait, with the White 
House on the opposite side. The 
$50 bill will have Grant’s head on 
the face, the Capitol on the back, and 
the $100 will picture Benjamin 
Franklin, with Independence Hall on 
the back. On the $500 bills will tk 
the portrait of McKinley; on the 
$1,000, Jackson; on the $5,000, Madi- 
son, and the $10,000, Chase. 


HE only color distinction wil 
be in the seals, as follows: 

Silver certificates: Blue. 

Treasury notes: Red. 

Gold certificates: Yellow. 

Federal Reserve notes: Green. 

National Bank notes: Brown. — 

While the change this Summer wil 
not immediately affect the nation 
bank notes, it is expected that they 
will ultimately be  discontinuel 
There are about 7,844 national banks 
in the United States, which have ott 
standing 70,186,939 pieces of m 
tional bank paper currency with: 
value of $708,299,517. The decision 
will come when the outstanding ? 
per cent. consols of the United Statt 
are callable, in April, 1930. Ti 
consols are the collateral deposit 
by national banks to secure their a 
culating notes. They may be cil 
by the Secretary of the Treasury” 
that year; they may be refundtt 
There is certain to be some distls 
sion of national bank notes at 
time. 

The output of the Bureau of Br 
graving and Printing amounts to 
1,500 tons a year or 3,000,000 
pounds. The reduction will save 4; 
100 cubic feet of space for 
billion notes carried in stock. 
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nation! HB because of its long associa- 
atinued. tion with top-quality in the 
1 bats public mind. 


1 Tire and Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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ES, twenty years in Rip’s day is a cat-nap 
compared to a wo year's sleep now. Two 
whole years! By that time the racing car of 
progress is out of sight — The air-plane of ac- 
complishment is lost in the clouds. Everything 
changed. New things obsolete overnight, almost. 


After the whole twenty years that Rip slum- 
bered he only found old things older. 


The speed of our age is exemplified even in 
so prosaic a thing as industrial piping. Hundreds 
of plants and commercial buildings are enjoying 
the advantages of new improvements. 


A man who thinks that the last word in automatic fire extin- 
guishing is the solder-type sprinkler head—he dropped asleep 
a few years ago. Compared to the new Grinnell Quartz Bulb 
head the old fashioned sprinkler head is like a. freight train 
trying to keep pace with an air-plane. 


A man who still thinks steam pipe-coils are giving him mod- 
ern, economical heat, he, too, fell asleep sometime ago. He 
doesn’t know that ““Thermolier,” a recent Grinnell develop- 
ment in unit heaters, is turned on by cold and off by heat, 
automatically. You choose what temperature you want and 
“Thermolier” gives it to you. That’s real heating economy. 


The man who thinks power piping fabrication reached the 
limit of modern industrial needs whenit safely held a pressure of 
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300 Ibs. to the square inch must have dozed off not so long 
ago. Grinnell Triple XXX pipe joints and fabricated piping for 
super power will control 1350 lbs. pressure with an ample 
factor of safety. 


The same somnolence afflicts men who take it for granted 
that changes in temperature will affect the reliability and ac- 
curacy of devices which automatically control humidity con- 
ditions. Several years ago an animal membrane was discovered 
which responds only to humidity. It doesn’t know that heat 
and cold exist. It regulates humidity conditions with hait- 
splitting accuracy. 


As for fittings, millions of men using them think that straight 
threading only happens by accident; that crooked lines and 
leaks are normal. Grinnell fittings accurately tapped, perfectly 
moulded and free from sand holes will open their eyes. 


The same men also think that the hanging and supporting 
of pipe is up to the workman to contrive as best he can. 


Self-hanging hangers, adjustable at amy time to keep pipe lines 
level — ““Who ever dreamed of such a thing?’’ — asks the 
man, as he rubs his eyes and yawns. And yet that is just what 
Grinnell Adjustable pipe hangers do. 

If you make a point of keeping up on im- 
provements, an illustrated booklet on each of 
the above will be sent. Address Grinnell Co, 
Inc., 400 West Exchange St., Providence, R. I. 
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HEN a government is re- 
moved too far from the people, 
le are prone to feel that it is 
all-powerful. Their imagination plays 
upon it and invests it with a po- 
ency it does not have. They shoul- 
jer upon it all sorts of duties in the 
ilief that it has magical powers of 
ormance. ‘They assume that any 
el can be cured by passing a law or 
suing a proclamation. A people 
that puts too much confidence in leg- 
dation leans upon a slender and 
fragile reed. Government cannot take 
the place of the individual ; it cannot 
supply the lack of personal responsi- 
tility. Vigilance is the price, not 
oly of liberty, but of efficiency. The 
way of progress and security in gov- 
emment, of freedom and democratic 
scomplishment, lies in a strong local 
government backed up and operated 
ly alert, vigilant citizens——Hon. 
Theodore Christianson, Governor of 
Minnesota. 
x * * 
History is the essence of innumer- 
able biographies —Thomas Carlyle. 
eS eae 


During no other era have labor 
tlations been as sound and whole- 
sme as in Amer- 
ca to-day. No 
peoplein the 
world are as free 
from class feeling 
as we are in Am- 15:31. 
efica. Here the 
worker of to-day 
isthe manager of 
tomorrow. Am- 
etican workers 
aid managers in 
industry appreciate that their inter- 
ets are bound up in the prosperity of 
the industry itself. Our industries 
prosper because men are doing their 
jobs better because they realize that 
they profit as their company pros- 
pers—Charles M. Schwab. 

‘2 

Nothing worth while is lost by 
taking time enough to do it right— 
Lincoln, 

* * * 

A man must first govern himself 
te he be fit to govern a 
family, and his family ere 
he be fit to bear the govern- 
ment in the commonwealth. 
Sir Walter Raleigh. 

* * * 

He who tells a lie is not 
“asible how great a task he 
undertakes ; for he must be 
loteed to invent twenty 
more to maintain that one. 
~Pope. 


A Text 


HE ear that hearkeneth to 
ithe reproof of life 
abide among the wise.—Proverbs 


Sent in by F. Taylor, Chi- 
cago, Ill. What is your fa- 
vorite text? A Forbes book 
is presented to senders of 

texts used. 





THOUGHTS 


ON LIFE AND 
—BUSINESS ~ 


The problem of happiness is con- 
cerned with spiritual values, rather 
than with material values. Our last- 
ing pleasures do not derive from the 
way we may happen to impress 
others with our outward excellence, 
but from inner mastery over our own 
conduct.—Roger W. Babson. 

From C. T. Collier, Jefferson City, Mo. 
 e..% 


The best rules to form a young 
man are, to talk little, to hear much, 
to reflect alone upon what has passed 
in company, to distrust one’s own 
Opinions, and value others that de- 
serve it—Sir Wm. Temple. 

. “+s 

There is only one form of political 
strategy in which I have any confi- 
dence, and that is to try to do the 
right thing and sometimes being able 
to succeed.—Calvin Coolidge. 

a ee 

More erroneous conclusions are 
due to lack of information than to 
errors of judgment.—Chief Justice 
Louis Brandeis. 

¢ ¢'*s 

To correct the condition which is 
militating against the middle-aged 
man or woman and threatening to 

become a menace 

to our general 

economic welfare, 
shall we must first cor- 
rect a general 
misapprehension 
on the part of em- 
ployers. A com- 
mon assumption 
among those who 
employ others is 
that age affords a 
yardstick with which to measure 
general experience and training to 
some extent, but it will not take the 
measure of a young man’s usefulness 
for a particular job. There are many 
who are young at 60, and other men 
who are old, mentally and physically 
at 35. On this point the evidence is 
abundant.—James J. Davis, Secre- 
tary of Labor. 

"Se De 

Facts are our scarcest raw mate- 

rial—Owen D. Young. 


Send us sparkling 
“thoughts,” and 
we will send you 
a Forbes book if 
your contribution 
is printed. If not 
composed by you, 
state source of 
quotation. 
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W E have been learning in recent 
years that business prospers 
most when it is human. Humanity 
in business, however, does not imply 
sloppiness, indulgence, or favoritism. 
These things are not part of the 
human equipment that business 
needs. They are the cankers and the 
worms that eat into the heart of the 
best and the strongest business. 
The most successful executive is 
the man who can make the most men 
stand on their own feet and give 
them the fullest opportunity to grow 
and go forward on the basis of 
merit, not favoritism—L. Edgar 
Detwiler. 
x * x 
Ignorance is generally more talk- 
ative than is knowledge—H. M. 
Stansifer. 
From F. S. Needham, Bell, Cal. 
oe ee 
Men are forgetting that the secret 
of living is in seeing the invis‘ble. 
Our religion has become attentive to 
the physical. Our weakness is in 
being led by what we see. Young 
students, tired of living before they 
have begun to live, commit suicide 
because seeing does not satisfy them. 
The age in its fickleness needs power 
—the power to see what others can- 
not. That is the reason there is so 
much discouragement and the flesh 
and devil are so mighty.—The Rev. 
Dr. Charles Jefferson. 
ee 


If the matter is important and you 
are sure of your ground, never fear 
to be in the minority. The world 
turns aside to let any man pass who 
knows where he is going.—David 
Starr Jordan. 

. *-<¢ 

The purpose of religion is to unite 
man with God, to bring him into inti- 
mate contact with sources of inex- 
haustible power, to develop his mind 
and soul to their highest possible 
capacity. Thus sincerely religious 
people, no matter through what diffi- 
culties they may pass, are optimistic. 
—William Lyon Phelps. 

EOP 


A man owns only what he uses, 
and no more. To him who 
uses wisely and well what 
has been entrusted to him 
shall be added other talents. 
The talents not used shall 
be taken away. If' you use 
your mind, it expands, and 
if you do not, it goes in the 
direction of idiocy. If you 
use your riches wisely, you 
become richer—Dr. George 
Alexander. 
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surely is—there could be no electric 


power industry. In order that there 
should be any modern industry at 
all, it must first be admitted as a 
principle of human life that we have 
a right to restrain the natural forces 
so that they shall do the work we 
want them to do. When superstition 
was universal and it was believed 
that any such restraint of natural 
processes was an affront to God, pov- 
erty was necessarily universal and 
so long as it is insisted upon in 
America that working against each 
other is a sacred principle which must 
not be disturbed, we shall all have 
to: pay the penalties of working 
against each other. 

The Sherman Law was a rule im- 
posed on business in an age when 
everybody supposed that the purpose 
of business was to make profits at 
the expense of others. It could not 
be enforced because that was not the 
goal of business. It was just a sup- 
position, a superstition. Neverthe- 
less, it was the official rule under 
which the players had, at least, to 
pretend to play the game. 


URELY one does not have to be- 
little the great social service per- 
formed by advertising and salesman- 
ship to perceive that distribution can 
not be extended to infinity. By no 
magic of salesmanship can _ the 
people be persuaded to buy more 
than they can. Production must be 
related to purchasing power; al- 
though not, as was once generally 
supposed, to an uncontrollable phe- 
nomenon known as “the market.” 
For such prodigal production as we 
have in America, growing as it has 
grown out of the application of sci- 
entific principles to collective action, 
points the way to market control—to 
making the market large enough to 
-absorb all that we are making, and 
to continue the process, not until 
we run up against some blind force 
called “economic law” which sud- 
denly robs us of our purchasing 
power, but until all the people have 
all the things they want. In a word, 
to use the expression of Foster and 
Catchings, modern business must 
find a way to finance consumption. 
Such a suggestion, but a few years 
ago, would have been considered an 
insane dream. There is no limit, it 


was supposed, to the wealth that- 


people would pile up if they could, 
to the money that they would spend 
on themselves and to the luxuries 
that they would wallow in. But 
America has already disproved that 
statement. America has more multi- 
millionaires than any society in hu- 
man history, and they are almost in; 
variably plain-living, hard-working, 
sane and healthy people, with no ab- 
normal acquisitiveness, who do not 
think of money as a thing to spend 
on themselves but as a means. by 
which industry can be capitalized and 


Co-ordination 


Is Inevitable © 
(Continued from page 19) 


human life be liberated from poverty 
and ignorance and fear. 

Our Rockefellers and Fords may 
differ in method, but they do not 
differ in aim, and this aim is becom- 
ing more and more typical of Ameri- 
can wealth. They may, to be sure, 
talk about the advantages of “pri- 
vate” over “public” operation of in- 
dustrial enterprises: but “private” 
and “public,” in that instance, are 
only words. They know that mod- 
ern industry is not private, that it is 
communal in character and can not 
be carried on successfully except by 
the fusion of masses of human be- 
ings toward one common aim—a 
fusion much more intimate and much 
more thorough than could ever hap- 
pen in the process of fusing into a 
political state. 

It is not “public” control of indus- 
try to which the industrialist objects. 
It it political control, or the attempt 
to control it by opinion, public or 
private, instead of according to the 
discovered laws. For class control, 
also, he has no sympathy, whether 
it be the “capitalist” or the working 





The Jingle of Coin 
By John Fletcher 


OMEONE has said that business 
S is made up of billing and cooing, 
and quite frequently we find in many 
businesses altogether too much coo- 
ing and too little billing. 

In my own observations I have 
never seen a business man entitled 
to the name who left his desk in the 
evening until the billing of the day 
had been scanned. 

I knew one man, the head of a 
great department store, who never 
left for his luncheon until he had 
some intimation of how things were 
going. Of course, at that hour of 
the day figures could not be collected 
from the various departments, so he 
would hie himself to an obscure cor- 
ner in the basement where those little 
cash conveyors are shot through in 
the pneumatic tubes. Long experi- 
ence had taught him to catch the 
measure of the morning’s business 
by the rapidity with which the cash 
receptacles were discharged. 

When I finally came to realize why 
he made this daily trip to the store 
basement, I began myself daily pil- 
grimages to the same place, and 
whenever the rattle of the cash con- 
tainers resembled the quick tattoo of 
drums, I am free to admit I shared 
with the proprietor of the store the 
thrill that always comes to any busi- 
ness man when the business in which 
he is engaged is really prospering. 





class. For there is nothing in .» 
class feelings which infcea te 
how to make the wheels go 

The man who views industry ; 
terms of vested interest, and he who 
thinks of it in terms of a dictator 
ship of the proletariat are equally of 
the track, in the eyes of the modern 
American industrialist. One wil 
cling to archaic methods, in the Vain 
hope of making profits out of dis 
service, while the other will not take 
the trouble to learn the truthis of ip. 
dustry and may find his precioys 
class in futile possession of a my. 
chine which they can not run, 

But all these industrialists belie 
in co-ordination, and they do not be. 
lieve that the principle can be cy. 
ried too far. Being modern indy. 
trialists, they can not help believing 
in it. They may insist, and doubt. 
less will, that the co-ordination must 
be voluntary: for modern industry 
is based upon science, and science is 
based upon free experiment. De 
creeing co-ordination, forbidding in- 
dependent ventures, attempting to 
pass laws which will confine the in- 
dustrial processes within one par 
ticular rut—all that is contrary to 
the new industrial spirit. But if al 
the industries want to combine, to 
achieve an end which all the people 
want achieved, and if, in addition to 
that, practically all have reached a 
dilemma which makes some such a- 
tion necessary, we may say with 
some degree of certainty that the 
step will soon be taken. 


ND that is the situation. That 

is what is going to happen in 
America soon. It may take fifty years 
and it may take five. How long tt 
takes will depend upon how vividly 
the situation is perceived. Things 
happened very quickly in wartime be 
cause almost everybody was pretty 
well aware that there was a war. But 
it is sure to happen, just as surely 
although perhaps not quite so rapidly, 
as things happened then. For Ame 
can industry is reaching a glorious 
consummation, and one does not have 
to be a prophet to discern it. We 
have not gone through this industria 
revolution for nothing. This mou 
ain has not labored to bring forth 
mouse: and this machine civilizatiot 
has not come upon us merely, as silt 
recent analyst—my friend, Paul Me 
zur in his book “American Prospet- 
ity’—expressed it, to usher ina me 
era of merchandising.” The cof 
dination of industry is just , 
and with that co-ordination, not 
unemployment but human po 
will be abolished; and there will ® 
not economic independence, for hit 
man life in its very nature cal! 
be independent of other humai life 
but universal security based of ® 


terdependence, and the 
foundation, at least, for fu 
brotherhood. 
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A NEW 


NATIONAL ACCOUNTING 


THE National Cash Register 
Company now rounds out its ser- 
vice to business by adding to its products a machine 
which does the work of a typewriter, bookkeeping 
and accounting machine. 


As the Ellis Adding-Typewriter, this machine has 
already made a favorable name for itself in offices 
of thousands of leading business firms. Its speed 
and accuracy in addition and subtraction and its 
automatic printing of balances make slow, inac- 
curate, hand-written records obsolete. 


From now on, this machine will be known as the 
National Accounting Machine. It meets—and 
fillk—a distinct need in the effective control of 
many different types of business organizations. 


MACHINE 


It provides a visible printing 
line, thus keeping the work in full 
view of the operator at all times. It is electrically 
operated. It has standard keyboards. 


Among its automatic features are... automatic 
printing of balances...automatic printing of 
ciphers... automatic tabulation... automatic car- 
riage return...automatic designation of balance 
... automatic punctuation. This machine also keeps 
a printed tally-roll record of each amount posted in 
the order of its occurrence. 


Behind the National Accounting Machine are the 
resources and experience of The National Cash 
Register Company—the world’s largest manufacturer 
of cash registers and record-keeping equipment. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


DAYTON, OHIO, AND PRINCIPAL CITIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 
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pate in writing of the Federal Re- 
serve Act. He became chairman of 
the committee. 

Like Mr. Platt, Dr. Miller has a 
real professional interest in the 
philosophy of finance. He received 
his training at Harvard and at the 
Universities of Paris and Munich, 
and later taught economics at Cornell 
and the Universities of Chicago and 
California before he was selected by 
President Wilson as one of the origi- 
nal members of the Federal Reserve 
Board. Dr. Miller brought some 
fetishes with him to the Federal Re- 
serve Board, but he has apparently 
gradually relinquished them. He is 
a thoughtful, competent individual, 
but is by no means the outstanding 
monetary economist of his time. A. 
D. Welton, of the Continental and 
Commercial Bank of Chicago once 
remarked that he possessed “a mind 
singularly free from prejudice and 
admirably equipped to ferret out and 
interpret facts.” 

Mr. Hamlin shares with Dr. Miller 
the honor of having served continu- 
ously on the Federal Reserve Board 
since it was established. A lawyer 
by profession, Mr. Hamlin early 
showed an inclination toward finance 
and served as Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury under both Cleve- 
land and Wilson. He has a talent for 
detail and a conspicuously orderly 
‘mind of the judicial type. He is not 
primarily a man of action. 


R. JAMES, also a Democrat, is 
a forceful Southern merchant 
from Memphis, Tennessee. He was 
educated in the public schools and is 
distinctly of the self-made type. He 
helped to reorganize a group of banks 
and for a time served as president of 
the State National Bank of Memphis 
and later as vice-president of its suc- 
cessor, the Central State National 
Bank. Mr. James exalts common- 
sense in credit matters and has little 
theoretical background. 

Mr. Cunningham was appointed in 
response to the demand in Congress in 
1923 that a dirt farmer be add- 
ed to the board. He recently re- 
marked to a friend that a dirt farmer 
is not supposed to know anything but 
he has observed that the various 
theoretical economists who offered 
advice to the Federal Reserve Board 
all disagreed among themselves. Mr. 
Cunningham was educated in the ele- 
mentary and high schools at Burling- 
ton, Wisconsin, and later became an 
Iowa farmer. He served in the Iowa 
House of Representatives for three 
terms. He has an intimate knowl- 
edge of conditions in the corn belt, 
but is, of course, not an expert on 
the mechanics of credit. 

These six men, a majority of 
whom are amateurs in credit analysis 
and control, are supplemented by two 
ex-officio members, Andrew W. Mel- 
lon, who served before taking public 
office as president of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh, and John 


Which Are Abler? 


(Contined from page 21) 


W. Pole, the new Comptroller of 
the Currency, who made a fine record 
as a bank examiner, though he has 
had little training in the subtle eco- 
nomics of credit. 

Leaving the ultimate voice for rises 
and falls in the rediscount rates, for 
open market operations which tem- 
porarily are decisive factors in mak- 
ing interest rates high or low, and for 
general supervision of the American 
banking system in the hands of dif- 
ferentiated amateurs resembles the 
system of submitting a tract on sex 
by Mary Ware Dennett to a group 
of ordinary men, untrained in sexol- 
ogy, and asking them to pass on its 
merits. Fortunately, better results 
have come from the experiment in 
Washington than from the test in 
Brooklyn. 


BVIOUSLY, directors and 

stockholders of great private 
banks use different methods of select- 
ing chief operating executives. They 
look for outstanding men, though not 
necessarily for specialists in banking. 
The president of the First National 
Bank of New York, Jackson E. Rey- 
nolds, was formerly a lawyer and a 
law professor. When he entered the 
bank as vice-president he pleaded ig- 
norance of banking technique to 
George F. Baker, chairman of the 
Board, and asked what he was to do. 
“Just don’t do anything unreason- 
able,” Mr. Baker replied. 

William C. Potter, president of the 
Guaranty Trust Company, the larg- 
est trust company in the country, is a 
trained mining engineer. Charles E. 
Mitchell, chairman of the National 
City Bank, the country’s largest pri- 
vate bank, prior to his accession to 
the presidency in 1921 had spent his 
time chiefly in bond distribution. 
Likewise, Eugene M. Stevens, presi- 
dent of the Continental Illinois Bank 
and Trust Company, Chicago’s larg- 
est bank, was a bond man until eleven 
years ago. 

When Carter Glass, Senator from 
Virginia, and co-author of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, recently asked the 
Federal Reserve Board to discharge 
Mr. Mitchell as a Class A director 
of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York for his act and manner, on 
March 26th in averting a money 
crisis, Mr. Glass insisted that Mr. 
Mitchell had been defiant of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board, though the board 
itself expressed no fault with Mr. 
Mitchell’s conduct. The incident 
naturally lead to comparisons be- 
tween Mr. Mitchell and the board. 
Many admirers of Mr. Mitchell 
yearned for the day when men of his 
character, ability, and courage could 
sit in the pilot’s chair in the Federal 
Reserve Board room in the United 
States Treasury. 

But strangely enough the success- 









aOR 





ful private banker does not p 
sarily constitute the ideal Federal 
Reserve Banker. Mr. Mitchell, § 
example, has a rare talent for selling 
and for initiating expansion, He} 
man of action, and possesses q a 
for earning profits for his institution, 
But a Reserve Banker has 4 more 
passive role. He is not Concerned 
with profit, and frequently must—in 
the interest of the community—ip. 
augurate banking policies which ar 
inimical to the profits of the Federal 
Reserve System. A good Reserve 
banker, it is said, must at times haye 
a glorious disregard for profits, 
A. H. Wiggin, chairman of the 
Chase National Bank, of New York 
New York’s second national bank 
like Mr. Mitchell, possesses vast sales 
ability, which would find no satisfae. 
tory outlet in the Federal Resery 
System. The Reserve Board mem. 
ber occupies a judicial role, anda 
man of the cold, analytical type of 
Mr. Potter, of the Guaranty, who 
incidentally is the New York repre. 
sentative of the Federal Advisory 
Board, would seem better adapted to 
the needs of the Federal Reserve 
Board than any of his fellow bank 
presidents in New York. 











BOARD _ overweighted with 

practical bankers, it is argued, 
would have serious drawbacks. The 
commercial banker, by long experi- 
ence, has become grounded in preju- 
dices for high interest rates. Accord- 
ingly, he would be handicapped in 
acting when economic conditions war- 
ranted leadership in the direction of 
lowering interest rates as a tonic to 
waning prosperity. Moreover, the 
banker is likely to have “a special in- 
terest” viewpoint, a profit making 
conception of banking, and perhaps 
failure fully to see the viewpoint of 
the borrower. Furthermore, Congress 
would be fearful of a board dominat- 
ed by the provincialism of New 
York, with its emphasis on the stock 
ticker. 


Accordingly, the Federal Reserve 
Act implies that appointees shoull 
also represent borrowers—men from 
business and agriculture. Too mall 
such appointees have the converts 
prejudice in favor of low interes! 
rates, and are likely to be inexpe @ 
enced in the niceties of banking ter @ 
nique and philosophy. Walter Bagt 
hot long ago observed that the aft 
dote to amateurishness among ¢ 
bank directors is a “judicious tt 
tine.” Walter Stewart, former si 
tistician of the Federal Resent 
Board, who is now advisor 10 
Bank of England, broke the windows 
in establishing a factual bac 
for the action of the board. 
work is being ably carried fo 
by Dr. E. A. Goldenweiser, who was 
formerly Mr. Stewart’s assistant ; 
cidentally, Mr. Stewart has one? 
the finest contemporary 
minds and would constitute an a 
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We do think Radio is wonderful 


ALONG many aisles of our factory 
today you will see tray after tray of 
rectifier lamination—finely wrought 
—absolutely essential to the new- 
type dynamic speaker. Also, cra- 
dles of tiny, compact and shimmer- 
ing motors for the projection of 
motion pictures—radio’s latest 


ally. A new business! 


Fascinating! We thrill to it today 
as eagerly as we did twenty years 
ago,when a young inventor, named 
Marconi, came to Robbins & Myers 
for his first motor generator sets, for 
an idea of his called Wireless. 
Precision—and pre-vision. Dear- 
bought knowledge—and the 
courage to explore a dream! 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored machinery come to Robbins 
& Myers. We offer you the facilities of a completely modern plant, and 
the experience of 31 years’ precision manufacture in designing, building 


and applying electric motors, generators, fans, and electrical appliances 


Adding Machines 


Advertising Displays | Conveyors 

Air Compressors Dental Lathes 
Baker’s Machinery Dish Washers 
Blowers Driers 

Brick Machinery Floor Surfacers 
Churns Folding Machines 
Cloth Cutters Heaters 

Coffee Mills Heat Regulators 
Coin Counters Hoists 


Confectioner’s Machinery Humidifiers 


Movie Projectors 
Ironing Machines Portable Tools 

Labeling Machines Sem Presses 

Oil Burners 7 Equipment 

Office ene icket Stiling Machines 
Organ Blowers Vacuum Cleaners 
Mailing Machines Ventilating Fans 
Machine Tools Unit Heaters 

Meat Choppers Washing Machines 
Milking Machines |§ Wrapping Machines 


Robbins & Myers, Tne. 


Springfield, Ohio 


Brantford, Ontario 
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° a young man start today to lay aside forty 
dollars a month toward a twenty thousand dollar 
fund and, if he should die within the month, his 
dependents would receive just—forty dollars. 


But, let him start today to lay aside the same sum 
toward a $20,000 Provident Thrift Policy and, if he 
should die tomorrow, his dependents would receive 
not the amount of his investment, but the amount of 
his insurance contract—$20,000. Moreover, he, him- 
self, will receive $20,000 if he lives to age 65. 


Why, then, is not life insurance a saner and more 
certain means of fulfilling an obligation to your 
dependents and to yourself? 


Low Rate ~ Low (ost 


Provident ‘Mutual 
Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia Penna. 


Founded 1865 









You may send me full information and quote premium rate for 
© a Provident Thrift Policy, on the understanding that it places me 
Ns under no obligation. 










I was born on 


(month) (day) (year) 


My name is 


My address is 
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mirable member of th 
serve Board. © Federal Re. 


The very structure of 

Reserve System, with thea Fede 
a single central bank, makes pres hg 
liberation, rather than for 

and decisive action. The s iy 
built upon the theory of checks r 
balances. Each of the twelve rigs 
al banks has large discretiona S 
ers, subject to the approval A the 
Federal Reserve Board, Author 
is further diffused with the Feder 
Advisory Council, composed of one 
leading banker in each distri p0s- 
sessing authority which comes from 
the prestige of its personnel and it 
vague advisory functions. The Ad. 
visory Council includes such fry 
rank bankers as Mr. Potter, Frank 
O. Wetmore, chairman of the Firs 
National Bank, of Chicago, and Har. 
ris Creech, president of the Cleveland 
Trust Company. 

The Board itself, because of its di- 
versified personnel, strikes with a 
sword of lead, instead of a sword of 
steel. The members, representing dif- 
ferent geographical areas and differ- 
ent occupations, approach delicate 
credit problems from different yiey- 
points, and frequently take the same 
line of action for entirely different 
reasons. Such a board in the nature 
of things is likely to resemble Ham- 
let rather than to be impulsive. The 
geographical limitation might well le 
repealed in order to give the Presi 
dent a wider choice, leaving to him 
and to the Senate the responsibility 
not to pick a board which would bk 
subservient to any Wall Street clique 


HIS board has been charged with 

shilly shallying, with following 
rather than leading financial opinion 
This tendency is ascribable less to the 
character of individuals who sit o 
the board than to the provisions of 
the Act itself. If the board were tt 
duced from eight to three, it wouldbe 
better set up for quick and decisve 
action. Such a board would bette 
reflect leadership, rather than col 
promise. It could be composed of? 
governor, a vice-governor, and pe 
haps the Comptroller of the Currett) 
as an ex-officio member. If | 
board were thus narrowed, the m 
portance of the Federal Advis 
Council ought to be magnified. 


Great power already is vested 1 
the directorates and in the governor 
ships of the twelve regional 
who rarely are ordered to act 0 
trary to their judgment by thee 
authorities in Washington. W! 7 
vastness of the country and its & 
ferentiated character, the division ® 
to regions has numerous advamilag® 
but the price of such an Of 
is less alertness and decisiventss 
action in time of emergencies. 
central banks of Europe, howe 
cover smaller and less het 





localities. alld 
President Hoover will not be 
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n to fill vacancies on the Federal 
Reserve Board for two years. An 
,j-American board of stars might 
igolude the following : Former Presi- 
dent Coolidge, William C. Potter, 
Eugene M. Stevens, of Chicago ; 
Qwen D. Young, chairman of the 
General Electric Company and chair- 
man of the Radio Corporation of 
America, or Clarence M. Woolley, 
chairman of the American Radiator 
Company; Paul M. Warburg, and 
Walter Stewart. Mr. Hoover will 
have a magnificent opportunity later 
in the Administration to set a new 
tradition for making members of the 
Federal Reserve Board major ap- 

intees. Former President Harding 
has been accused of injuring the sys- 
fen with inferior appointments. Cer- 
tinly D. R. Crissinger had fewer 
qualifications for the governorship of 
the board than many other individu- 
as. Henry A. Moehlenpah, who is 
no longer a member, was also devoid 
of qualifications making for eminent 
fitness. 


AM out of sympathy with parti- 
sans who are seeking to make the 
present Federal Reserve Board the 
goat for the existing credit tangle, 
which is largely the result of specu- 
lative extravagance. The _ board, 
which contributed largely to mone- 
tary ease between 1922 and 1927,° 
when domestic industry was expand- 
ing rapidly and Europe was under- 
taking to stabilize its currencies, re- 
versed its policy in November, 1927, 
when it ceased offsetting the effect 
of gold exports through open market 
purchases. 
Subsequently, it not only allowed 
gold exports to have their natural 
tightening effect, but also further 
contributed to higher interest rates 
through a substantial reduction of 
holdings of Government securities 
and acceptances. Its policy accord- 
ingly has been intermittently in the 
direction of restraint for a year and 
ahalf. When in doubt it has leaned 
toward caution. It failed to drama- 
lize the 1928 rediscount rate increases 
ty advancing the charge only one- 
half of a per cent. at a time. 
It is €asy to attack the board, 
which is safeguarded apparently 
tether by law of libel nor the Mar- 
quis of Queensbury rules of the prize 
ting. Radicals and reactionaries, 
members of the Farm Bloc and the 
editor of the New York Journal of 
Ommerce, granges in the West and 
the Wall Street Journal, and even the 
austere Commercial and Financial 
Chronicle, join in the chorus of re- 
sets over the alleged deficiency of 
* Federal Reserve Board in respect 
{0 intelligence and courage. 
. Ya the other hand, business, speak- 
mg through the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States, has just 
Sug the Federal Reserve a renewed 
© of confidence, and Congress at 
in the present session is unlikely 

© any adverse action. 


PORTLAND. Oregon 








a world port? 


HE SIXTH port in export tonnage 

in the whole United States, third 
on the Pacific coast. The largest freight 
ships on the Pacific ocean are accom- 
modated at Portland. There are sixty- 
five acres of cargo space; berthing for 
one hundred vessels; fifty piers; twenty- 
seven and one-half miles of frontage; 
six and one-half miles of docks; four 





modern municipal terminals; two one-million-bushel grain 


elevators; two municipal dry docks, of nine thousand and 
fifteen thousand tons capacity; and an uninterrupted chan- 


nel to the sea of thirty feet minimum depth. A port where 


rail and water meet: 


Portland is a city of diversified industries, the wool manufacturing city 
of the West. Garments made in Portland are sold in the biggest de- 
partment stores in the East in competition with those manufactured 


on the Atlantic seaboard. 


The number of industrial plants in Portland is increasing rapidly. A 





survey of one hundred existing Portland industries reveals an increase 





Write for an industrial survey or vacation 
information to the Advertising and 
Promotion Department, Portland 
Chamber of Commerce, Rm. 210, 


Portland, Oregon. 


in employees of from 3% to 200%. The percent- 


me age of increase in business ranges from 5% to 


500%. 36 industries reported percentages of in- 
crease ranging upward from 25%. 


Portland is the Center of America’s 
Summer Playground 
Spend this Summer in the enjoyment of your 
favorite sport and investigate the opportunities 
for industrial development, the investment of 
capital and the possibilities of extending your 
business connections. ~~ a 


Portiand yu: Oregon 













USINESS activity in 
the chief lines of trade 


B is apparently holding 


up exceptionally well, despite 
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ng News 


unfilled orders on hand 

about 4,428,000 tons, oy i 
of 18,000 tons over the pre- 
vious month and the highest 





reports of some irregularity 
here and there in individual 
fields. With the seasonal peak 
in production passed, some 
falling off in general business 
is not unexpected, but to date 
it has been small and pros- 
pects are bright for second 
quarter reports coming close 
to the high levels set up in the 
first three months of the cur- 
rent year. 

The steel industry continues 
to lead the field with prices 
and operations still far above 
normal. There is some ir- 
regularity in reports of. ad- 
vance orders with indications 
that they may have fallen off 
somewhat from their last 
month’s peak, but any reces- 
sion appears to be most or- 
derly and moderate. 


HE Steel Corporation 
continues to operate not 
so very far from theoretical || 











The News Summary 


U. S. Still Gaining Gold........... 52 
New Tariff Schedules............. 60 
German Debt Commission......... 61 


Commodity Prices Decline Sharply 51 


Graf Zeppelin’s Second Visit...... 54 
Oil Output Irregularly Lower...... 57 
Railway Net Sets New Record..... 50 


New York-Honolulu Dirigible Line 54 


Wheat Touches Lowest Price in 15 
Years 51 


Five-Day Week Spreads Rapidly... 56 
Winter Wheat Crop High......... 57 
Mexico Strives for Peace.......... 61 
Railroads Cut Grain Export Rates.. 51 
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Building Industry Recovers........ 50 
Copper Stocks Increase............ 58 
Congress Sees Long Summer Ses- 
Aina oes Sha a eek « hae 60 
Brokers’ Loans Still High......... 52 


figure reached in three years, 


G 5 HE motor industry js 
holding up better than had 
been expected or forecast and 
if the later months of the year 
are to witness a material re- 
cession, there are no signs of 
it as yet. Most producers are 
still working near their c- 
pacity schedules. April ap- 
pears to have set up a new 
high record for automobile 
output at about 633,000 units, 
compared with 625,000 in the 
previous month. 

Export markets took over 
20 per cent. of domestic 
March output, the largest pro- 
portion on record. Final fig- 
ures for May production will 
not be ready for a while, but 
it appears that output for the 
entire month will compare 
well with the previous rec- 
ords of 1929. 














capacity, while the indepen- 
dents are also holding close to 
their previous record output. 


The Corporation has reported still 
filled orders on hand. The gain is 


thus far this year and indicates that the tide may be 
turning, at least temporarily, but the total figures for 

















Profits Set Up New High Record. Car 
Loadings High. New Grain 
Schedules in Effect 


F INAL figures on March net operating 
railway income for the Class I rail- 
roads came very close to our preliminary 
estimate last issue of $98,000,000. The 
published figure is $97,466,000 and, as pre- 


dicted, it sets up a new high record for 


that month in railway history. 

The final figure shows a gain of nearly 
$13,000,000 over February net for this year 
an advance of about $7,000,000 over the 
same month of last year, and a margin of 
well over $2,000,000 above the previous 
record March figures which were set up 
in 1927, at just under $95,000,000. 

On a basis of the railroads’ claimed val- 
uations the March returns give a basis of 
5 per cent. earnings per annum, compared 
with only 4.7 per cent. for that month of 


Average schedule for the 
industry seems to be around 96 per cent., a slight decline 
from last month, but still between 10 and 15 per cent. 
above the corresponding period of last year. 


another gain in un- 
the smallest shown 


last year. On a basis of the I. C. C. rate- 
making values the March figures give a 
return of 5.66 per cent. against 5.40 per 
cent. in the same month of 1928. 

Gross revenues of Class I roads for 
March amounted to only $517,000,000 a 
gain of but 2.1 per cent over the $506,- 
000,000 gross turned in for March last 
year. Roads operating at a loss during 
March of this year totalled 23, of which 
seven were in the Eastern district, three 
in the Southern, and 13 in the Western 
classification. 


Record Earnings 


To net railway operating income 
for the first quarter of 1929 is far 
and away the best first quarter which the 
railroads of this country have witnessed. 
Total net is just under $260,000,000 for 
the first three months of 1929, a gain of 
$42,000,000 over the first quarter of last 
year. 

Loadings of revenue freight on Class I 
systems have been increasing rapidly and 
steadily in recent weeks and the latest 
figures show the highest week for a cor- 


“T° HE building industry 
shows perhaps the most 


important figures of any of the Big Three industries. 
After a drastic decline in the first two months of 1929 
the subsequent months have shown good recovery. 

Building contracts awarded in 37 states east of the 
Rocky Mountains during April amounted to $642,060,000. 
This figure is practically equal to the same month last 
year, which was a record for April, and shows the high- 
est figure in any month since June of last year. 


responding period in previous years since 
1923. The million-cars-per-week figure 
has been crossed much earlier than usual 
this year and the gain in loadings appears 
fairly well distributed throughout all of 
the important classifications. 

Latest weekly figures show total 
revenue freight loadings at over 1,050,000 
cars, a gain of nearly 50,000 cars m2 
single week, and an advance of nearly 0; 
000 cars over the corresponding week 0 
last year. The nearest comparable figure 
in recent years was the correspon 
week of 1927, when total weekly loadings 
stood at 1,021,000 cars. 

The latest figures for 1929 show at least 
some gain over the same week of I 
year in every division of traffic, while 
the largest advances are recorded in 
ore, livestock and forest products. 


PRACTICALLY all of the important 
carrier systems have redu ; 
rates on wheat and flour shipments 10 
export from the interior to coastal ports. 
Both Eastern and Western roads er 
acted at the request of the executive 
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ainistration, which feels that a national 
smergency exists in the piling up of huge 
gocks of grain in the interior. 

The rate cuts run from 5 1-2 to 11 1-2 
cents per 100 pounds, the higher cuts hold- 
‘ag on shipments from the Missouri Val- 
ey to the Gulf. The reductions are, of 
course, temporary. Railroad executives ap; 

at to have made the move merely at 
the behest of the Government and against 
their own judgement, which appears to 
te that the cuts will not directly benefit 
the farmer. The new schedule on both 
wheat and flour expires generally on Sep- 
tember 30, 1929. 





















Commodity Decline Continues With Im- 
portant Prices Lowest.in a Year. 
Wheat and other Grains Weak. 


Ebi decline in commodity prices which 
began in the latter part of March 
has continued to gain headway and the 
past month has witnessed almost con- 
sant and material declines in the most 
important staple products. Losses were 
so heavy and rapid that on some trading 





days the grain markets especially appear- 
ed close to demoralization. There have 
been moderate recoveries but most of the 
commodities are still‘not so very far from 
the lowest levels in several years. 


HE decline in general commodity prices 
has not been absolute but the drop 
in the most important staples overshadows 
the moderate recoveries staged in some 
of the smaller commodities. The grain 
market and agricultural products in gen- 


eral have suffered the most severe reces- 
sions. 

Wheat in particular has been under al- 
most constant pressure and prices have 
dropped to a low point of around $1.14 
per bushel for far options, showing a de- 
cline of nearly 10 cents per bushel in 
less than three weeks and a drop of over 
35 cents per bushel from the prices cur- 
rent at the corresponding period last year. 
May options for wheat have been forced 
down to the lowest levels seen for that 
delivery in Chicago since 1914. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 

Latest Prev. Prev. 

gg  peren 189.036 191.596 199.169 

WCOMMUEORE B. ocicssticeces 12.6765 12,8691 13.4376 
Bureau of Labor......... 97.5 96.7 96.4 


Ts cotton market has also given a 
comparatively good account of itself. 
Prices declined fairly steadily around the 
middle of the past month but there have 
been encouraging recoveries and present 
levels are less than one dollar a bale be- 
low those current several weeks ago. 
Compared with quotations around the be- 
ginning of May, however, far month op- 
tions show a loss of nearly $5 per bale 
and of nearly $15 per bale from prices 
current a year ago. 

The rubber market has held quite firm 
despite the irregularity in other com- 
modities. Consumption figures for the 
United States continue high and not far 
from new record levels. Late options in 
crude rubber have not only recovered the 
losses of earlier in May but show an ad- 
vance of nearly 1 cent per pound over 
the fairly high levels current toward the 
close of April. 

Sugar has been irregular but compara- 
tively firm. The tendency in Cuban raws 
is still a bit weak and there have been 


51 


further fractional declines, especially in 
view of the unfavorable tariff rates pro- 
posed. On the other hand, refined sugars 
have firmed up and most refiners have 
advanced their prices an average of 10 
points to a basis of 5 cents per pound. 
The petroleum market has been gener- 
ally firm, with crude quotations holding 
their own and retail gasoline prices show- 


ing scattered advances throughout the 
country. 
Domestic Commodity Prices 

2Wks. Year 

Latest Ago Ago. 

Wheat, December........... $1.17 $1.24%4 $1.52 

; December......+.....5 84% = 1.04% 
Oats, December............. 45 44 48 
Cotton, Mid. December....18.90 18.97 21.10 
PE anpstcarbisesededsvcecs 5.75 6.00 8.35 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio..........+ B 17% ~=~«'126 
SNM: THEO. scr0ccscceccoess .05 j 06 
pO a 32.00 32.00 30.00 
ae eS ea 22.26 22.26 20.35 
Steel, Pittsburgh........... 36.00 34.00 33.00 
pO RIESE SE re 7.00 7.00 6.10 
RE SORELY PEE ha ero 18.00 18.00 14.38 
2, Me 2k. AMD. c 0c cceses 6.55 6.62 6.60 
MONS Enbcécivetdasevespeecisee 44.25 43.75 52.12 
Rubber, December.......... 2300 2.90 18.80 
Crude Oil, Mid. Cont...... 1.11 1.11 1,22 
SRAM, Soascnssenescsecenss ar 17 17 




















Credit Situation Holds Firm. Brokers’ 
Loans Advance Again. Bank Rates 
Up. U. S. Gold Gain Continues 


HE credit situation continues definite- 

ly tight with further slight firming 
up of most rates during the past month. 
Perhaps the most significant development 
has been the tendency for call money flur- 
ries to come more often and during the 
middle of the month, as well as the ex- 
pected periods of tightness around the 
close of the month. 
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Where business is designated as “good” in 
the above map, it is actually good now and 
not merely good by comparison with a 


_ The factors considered are: Agriculture, 
industry, employment, trade, money, and 
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Executives Who Have 
Found Themselves 


The great promise, and the safest assurance, 
of increasing success in any business lies in 
sound organization—which is simply that 
balance of control which harmonizes the work 
of executives who have found themselves. 


In knowing the principal and necessary func- 
tions of their business, and each with that 
specific knowledge and personal aptitude which 
makes him supremely fit, such men find, in 
their organized work together, not only them- 
selves but an ever-growing success. 


Through its wise and experienced counsel, and 
in the application of its tried practices in the 
building of sound organizations, Modern 
Accountancy contributes one of its most 
valuable services to modern business. Organ- 
ization is both the cause and the result of 
executives who have found themselves. 


ERNST & ERNST 


ACCOUNTANTS and AUDITORS 
SYSTEM SERVICE 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CLEVELAND CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
PHILADELPHIA WHEELING AKRON MILWAUKEE JACKSON 
BOSTON ERIE CANTON MINNEAPOLIS DALLAS 
PROVIDENCE ATLANTA COLUMBUS ST. PAUL FORT WORTH 
BALTIMORE MIAMI YOUNGSTOWN INDIANAPOLIS HOUSTON 
RICHMOND TAMPA TOLEDO FORT WAYNE SAN ANTONIO 
WINSTON-SALEM CINCINNATI ST. Louis DAVENPORT waco 
WASHINGTON DAYTON MEMPHIS DETRCIT SAN FRANCISCO 
BUFFALO LOUISVILLE KANSAS CITY GRAND RAPIDS LOS ANGELES 
ROCHESTER HUNTINGTON OMAHA KALA?PIAZOO SEATTLE 
DENVER 























\ ' TE extend the facilities of our 
organization to those desir- 


ing information or reports on com- 


panies with which we are identified. 


Electric Bond and Share Company 


Two Rector Street New York 











Time money has again tj 
erately and is back to the 
seen since 1921. Bankers’ 
been irregular, regainin 
losses witnessed earlier in the 
Commercial paper rates —_ 


Shtened mog. 
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Call money 


60-90 day time OE TRI ~ “* Tht 
Commercial paper ......... 6 6 ; 
New York rediscount ...... 5 5 . 


ROKERS’ loans have continued in a 

d general, though gradual, advance fo] 
lowing the drastic reductions of early A; rl 
The recovery has been slower than — 
viously but has been gaining rapidity in 
recent weeks and latest figures are not far 
from the previous high record for all time 
set up for the week ending March 204 
at $5,793,000,000. 

Latest totals as reported by the 

Reserve Bank of New York pes 
to brokers at around $5,550,000,000, a gain 


These figures compare with a total of 
only about $4,361,000,000 in the correspond- 
ing week of last year. 
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HE Federal Reserve Banks of Kansas 

City and Minneapolis have increased 
their official rediscount rates from 4% to 
5 per cent. This leaves only the San 
Francisco bank at the lower rate of 4% 
per cent., the other eleven districts being 
at the 5 per cent. figure. 

For the first four months of the current 
year the United States has gained not 
far from $60,000,000 in gold as a result 
of actual shipments and earmarking oper 
ations. Most of this gain has been a 
the expense of Germany and England. 

The movement during the past month 
has continued in favor of the United 
States. During the first half of May 
nearly $25,000,000 came to the credit of 
this country, divided almost equally be 
tween shipments and earmarkings for 
foreign account. Advance indications are 
that May will show another gain in out 
gold stock of perhaps as high as $35,000; 
000 or more. 












































Foreign Financing Declines 


FOREIGN financing in this country dut- 
ing the first quarter of 1929 amoutl 
to about $275,000,000. While this 
was made up largely of a few exceplor 
ally high issues the results are still far 
below the same period of previous 
years. The decline from the first 
of last year is over $125,000,000, prere 
total is about $10,000,000 below the 
uarter of 1928. 
i The decline in debits to individual eo’ 
ing accounts continues and is one 0 
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Goodyear recognizes that 
tires must perform under 
widely different conditions. 
Each fleet operation pre- 
sents its own particular 
problems —calling for its 
particular types of tires. 


So the new Goodyear line 
contains tires specialized 
tomeet every condition of 
toad, load and speed. New 
toughness in tread com- 
pounds — new liveliness 
in rubber — new tractive 
power in the famous 





MILFAGE? 
CUSHION? 


gives you the 







What combination 
lowest ton 




















The Greatest 


Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 















mile cost? 


All-Weather tread —new 
vitality in pneumatic tires 
—many such improve- 
ments have been embod- 
ied in the right tires for 
every hauling need. 


These new Goodyears — 
pneumatics, cushions, su- 
per-cushions, solids —are 
ready for you at Goodyear 
Truck Tire Service Station 
Dealers, together with 
expert recommendations 
for applying the proper 
tire to your job. 


Name in Rubber 












This investment service saves time 


and worry even in your absence 


Business has a long arm these 
days. Not even in mid-ocean is a 
busy man free from its clamor for 
his attention. Because of these 
constantly increasing demands 
for your time you seek new ways 
of saving moments here and there. 
In making your investments, for 
example, there are hours to be 
saved if you are still selecting 
securities by a personal study of 
investment markets. 

Most busy men nowadays rely 





on one or two nationally-known 
investment houses to give them 
investment advice. The National 
City Company makes a specialty 
of this time-and-worry-saving ser- 
vice to investors by maintaining 
branch offices in 50 American 
cities. Just telephone the nearest 
office—one of our investment ad- 
visors will gladly help you select 
new issues from widely diversi- 
fied lists of carefully investigated 
securities. Abroad you will find 
the same service. 


The National City Company 


National City Bank Building, New York 


OFFICES IN 50 AMERICAN CITIES. INTERCONNECTED BY 11,000 MILES 
OF PRIVATE WIRES. INTERNATIONAL BRANCHES AND CONNECTIONS 




















Private wires to New Orleans, Chicago and 


principal points 


throughout the 


South 


FENNER & BEANE 


Member New York Stock Exchange 
and principal commodity Exchanges 


60 BEAVER STREET, NEW YORK 


Fenner & Beane Building 


New Orleans 
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in all financial history. The atest 
figures for bank clearings show al 
decline from the corresponding Period 
last year, the first time that they hay, . 
vealed a loss in many months, The tes 
change in comparisons is due PA 
recent declines this year but also in : 
measure to the unusually high { , 
which were being reported at 


f A the ¢ 
ponding period of last year. sia 


Latest Weekly Bank Clearings 





New York $12,063, 3 Lo 
INOW) VOOR vcicécececcsec 2,063,874,000 
Boston ....002.... ++. 773,979,000 a 
Philadelphia 693,847,000 724,578,009 
Cleveland ............ 825,676,000 797,543,009 
ee 327,147,000 337,418,009 
7 eer ee 297,491,000 311,370.99 
Chicago .....0..e00e00 1,669,220,000 483, 
St. Lattis..cccceccssss. 330,835,000 i 
Minneapolis .......... 210,676,000 214,237,00) 
— WU cionnsecue 354,298,000 
Sere rer ee 212,410, 
San Francisco........ $90 483 oop onsen 
i) ee $18,649,936,000 $18,868,840,000 














Records Fall and More Flights Ar 
Scheduled. Graf Zeppelin Has Motor 
Trouble. Goodyear Plans Service 

to Honolulu 


NEW attempts at record flying feats 

continue to pile up and more plans 
are being announced almost daily. The 
1929 elimination balloon race was won by 
No. 1, a Navy entry, piloted by Lieut, T, 
G. W. Settle. The balloon broke all prey- 
icus records for distance and endurance, 
sailing 900 miles, to Prince Edward Island, 
in 44 hours. 

Meanwhile, Lieut. A. Soucek of the U. 
S. Navy has broken the world record for 
altitude flight by attaining an elevation of 
39,140 feet above the Naval Air Station 
at Washington. 

Dayton, Ohio, has been the chief center 
for nearly two weeks’ of instructive and 
exciting air maneuvres, the most am- 
bitious ever carried out by the U. S. Army. 
Air and land forces from all over the 
country co-operated in theoretical cam- 
paigns under conditions simulating actual 
warfare. 


































































Graf Zeppelin 


B* the time these lines appear before 
readers the Graf Zeppelin, Germany's 
huge dirigible, may be in this country after 
turning back to repair some trouble with 
two of her motors. The huge ship carried 
many passengers, much freight, a gorilla, 
a German-built grand piano, and many 
other advertising eccentricities on her m- 
terrupted voyage. 

The Zeppelin is planning her rownd-the- 
world cruise for later this Summer and 
the U. S. Navy will co-operate with moor 
ing facilities, weather reports, etc. Meat 
while, it is rumored that American inter- 
ests are negotiating for the purchase of 
the airship to form a service from Lo 
Angeles to Honolulu. aca 

The long-heralded R-100, Great Britat's 
new dirigible is reported about ready ! 
take the air and is expected to make its 
first appearance in July in connection wi! 
the annual field meet of the Royal Ait 
Force. 

There are indications that the Goodyeat 
Zeppelin Corporation is planning af eatly 
entry into the commercial tran-oes 
business by establishing a re 
from New York to London and from San 
Francisco to Honolulu. The service ¥ 
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THE SOUTH COAST COMPANY 








“What! No Sugar?” 


Father’s disposition is usually the 
envy of all the mothers in the neigh- 
borhood, but he likes his oatmeal 
well dusted with sugar, and for him 
coffee without sugar is worse than no 
coffee at all. So the morning he found 
an empty sugar bowl on the table his 
safety valve failed to function, and 
the family had its first real row. 

Along with the other vitally nec- 
essary articles we take our sugar for 
granted—until we are deprived of it. 
Modern producing and refining meth- 
ods have made it possible for people 
in every walk of life to have all the 
sugar they need, and this of the finest 
quality. A few centuries ago sugar was 
considered a luxury. Not so today. 

Sugar is a source of energy in con- 
centrated form, being composed of 
98 per cent digestible carbohydrate 
and yielding 1750 calories per pound. 

Because of its high energy value 
and easy portability, sugar is a food 
item of first importance to the armed 
forces of any nation. This fact, in ad- 


dition to its importance to the civilian 

population, makes sugar one of the 

first commodities to be controlled by 

the government in time of war. The 

years 1917 and 1918 taught us how 
distressing a sugar shortage can be- 
come, how important it is that a 
nation’s sugar supply be produced 
within the country’s continental 
limits. It spite of this principle, and 
although the United States consumes 
more sugar than any other nation in 
the world, most of our supply comes 
to us from across the high seas. The 
undersigned companies believe this 
to be a deplorable situation which 
should be remedied as soon as possi- 
ble. Regard for American welfare and 
national safety are not the least of 
their motives in bending their ener- 
gies and investing millions in capital 
in the cause of increasing our domestic 
production of cane sugar. The story 
of the Dahlberg Sugar Cane Indus- 
tries is contained in an illustrated 
booklet, sent upon request. 


DAHLBERG SUGAR CANE INDUSTRIES 


«Mills and Plantations in Louisiana 





Mills and Plantations in Florida 


Executive Offices: 645 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


HOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOPOOOOOOOOOOOOOODO OY YY PYVYO 


THE SOUTHERN SUGAR COMPANY 























Main STREET 


Today 


THE WIDESPREAD distribution of electric power is 
remaking the small towns of America. The power 
supply, and therefore the productive ability, of the 
small community has been raised to a level equal 
to that of the metropolis. The old inequality of in- 
dustrial opportunity has been corrected. 

The benefits of this change are by no means 
confined to the small town. With power avail- 
able at any point, and with a similar diffusion of 
transportation facilities, manufacturing can take 
place wherever it is most economical. Industrial 
activity can be distributed evenly over the land, 
avoiding congestion at one place and sparseness at 
another. Expensive movement of goods and con- 
centration of people is reduced when power is 
moved instead—inexpensively. These are gains to 


all industry and to all consumers. 


Power is delivered to more than three thousand 
small towns and medium-sized cities by the Middle 
West Utilities System. There is new activity and 
new ambition along their Main Streets, as the small 
communities grow constantly more important in 


America’s economic scheme. 


MIDDLE WEST 


UTILITIES COMPANY 
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be conducted with dirigibles of 
and President Hoover js represented 
having studied the plans and to be fa “4 
able toward such a service. 5 aed 
would call for a 36-hour fi " 
fornia to Honolulu. Might from Ca 
Plans are already far alo 
fifth annual National air re aan 
scheduled to start from Detroit in e 
tober. The tentative route includes 5 
cities in 20 States and two Canadian Pro. 
vinces. 
According to late reports, a total of 35 
planes have already signed up for Partici- 
pation in the tour. 














Week 


Five-Day 
Throughout Country. Labor Dis. 
turbances and Demands Increase 


Spreads Rapidly 


esate peg was recently made in this 

section of the victory which the New 
York building trades in general have won 
in securing not only a higher wage scale 
but also adoption of the five-day week, 
It was then prophesied that the movement 
would spread and it has, like wildfire, in 
recent weeks. A recent survey by Straus 
& Company shows that the five-day week 
is gaining not only in New York building 
trades but also throughout the entire 
country. 

The building victory in the five-day 
week fight has been practically bloodless 
thus far. But New York employers in 
the industry are banding closer together 
to fight three problems, the allegations 
that employer groups are working in col- 
lusion with the unions, that the union 
rules impose “unfair” limitations on em- 
ployers, and thirdly, the intensive drives 
for unionization of all building employees. 


More Labor Troubles 


LF natrataer gs the past month has 
witnessed the rise of considerable 
local difficulties with labor throughout 
the country. New York has bee 
threatened with a building lockout to affect 
75,000 employees, the cafeteria strike cot- 
tinues bitter and about 30,000 female 
needleworkers are planning to strike on 
June lst. Trouble also continues in the 
rayon plants centering around Johnson 
City, Tennessee, where the large factories 
are attempting to operate in face of a long 
strike of their employees. 

The New York housewreckers strike has 
been ended after six’ weeks of bitter fight 
ing and appears to be a victory for the 
employees, resulting in an increase 0 5 
cents an hour in wages and adoption of @ 
5% day week. 

















Weather Conditions Reduce Crops but 
Estimates Are Still High. Wheat 
and Corn Yields Look Larger 


bring a conditions over the United 
States have been generally unl 
able during the past month, with planting 
and growth retarded by too much moisture 
and subnormal temperatures. Both 
and cotton have been seriously 

but even such reports have failed to changt 
the general picture, which continues 
indicate larger crops on the whole for 
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were produced in the previous year. 
The United States Department of 
‘culture has issued its first estimate 
on the Winter wheat crop in this country 
and places its guess at a little over 595,- 
000,000 bushels. This figure shows a gain 
f 16,371,000 bushels over the similar crop 
for 1928 and shows an advance of more 
than 46,000,000 bushels over the five-year 
average crop from 1923 to 1927. 
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The Department estimates 40,467,000 
acres as the Winter wheat area to be har- 
yested as of May Ist, 1929. The estimate 
shows a drop of 2,750,000 acres from that 
sown last Fall but is 4,288,000 acres, or 
nearly 12 per cent., above the 1928 area 
harvested, at a little over 36,000,000 acres. 


Larger Wheat Crop 


ONDITION of Winter wheat as of 

May Ist, 1929, is placed at 83.6 per 
cent, of normal, compared with 82.7 per 
cent, in the previous month of this year, 
and with less than 75 per cent. condition 
as of May Ist, last year. The ten-year 
average condition as of corresponding 
dates stands at 85 per cent. of normal. 
The Department also estimates that the 
present year will produce a crop of rye 
in the United States at 44,366,000 bushels, 
or a gain of about 2,500,000 bushels over 
the final crop of 1928, which was set at 
about 41,770,000 bushels. 

Production figures for the world corn 
crop have been revised once more and 
total for twenty-four countries of the 
Northern" Hemisphere is now placed at 
about 3,400,000,000 bushels, which would 
practically equal the production in 1927. 
An earlier estimate of the corn crop in 
Greece has been increased slightly, and 
Morocco’s estimate has also been revised 
upward. 

Making allowances for the countries not 
Tepresented, the total estimated world crop 
of corn is expected to run at a little over 
4,300,000,000 bushels, a moderate gain over 
the world crop for 1928. 














EMBARRASSING MOMENTS 


If your dancing partner chooses to fix her . 


garter .. be nonchalant... LIGHT A MURAD. 























in investment securities of public 
service companies supplying 
electricity, gas and transporta- 
tion in 30 states. Write for list. 


UTILITY SECURITIES 


COMPANY 
230 So. La Salle St., CHICAGO 











New York St. Leuls Milwaukee 
Louisville Indianapelis Minneapolis 
Detroit Richmond 








Seminole Lifts Curtailment Ban. Cuban 
Sugar Crop Completed. Copper 
Stocks and Output Up 


PpETROLEUM—Domestic production 

of crude oil is still moving irregular- 
but the tendency toward continued 
Sails is not so notable. Latest report 


y, 


: the American Petroleum Institute 
Slows daily average production of gross 
tude oil in the United States at 2,630,- 
tels, or a decline of approximately 

tw Yatrels per day in a single week. 
ite the decline from the previous 











Investors’ Inquiries 


EADERS of “Forbes” 

‘may consult the Inquiry 
Department for information 
and opinions concerning in- 
vestments. The fee is $2 for 
each security, or $5 for 
three. Letters should be ad- 
dressed to Inquiry Dept. 


FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 







































and her summer visitors find delightful 
enjoyment on her triple decked Navy 
Pier—292 feet wide, and extending 
3000 feet into the waters of Lake Mich- 
igan. Costing some $4,000,000, this 
unique pier provides seasonal recreation 
and Great Lakes steamship dockage. 
Edison Service provides electric power 
and light for all purposes. 


Commonwealth Edison Company 
The Central Station Serving Chicago 
Cc ith Edison Company has paid 





158 consecutive dividends to its stockholders. 
Send for Year Book. Stock is listed on 
The Chicago Stock Exchange. 
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week, the most recent estimates 
American oil production are still . 
so very far from the previous high . 
ord and show a gain of over 14h 
barrels per day from the Output — 
reported during the correspondin ry 
of 1928, set 

Oil operators in Oklaho 
cided by an overwhelming 
will not renew the curt 
ment which has been j 
Seminole field; nor will they extend it 
to other districts. The effect of this 
decision will be to permit unlimited pro- 
duction of oil in the State of Oklahoma 
since the previous curtailment agree- 
ment expired on May 15th. 

The only favorable factor in the Sem- 
inole situation is that operators have 
professed their willingness to again cur. 
tail production if it appears that there 
is an overproduction of oil in the Sem- 
inole district by July Ist. 


STOCKS 9f ZINC ARE Loy 
jousands of Tons.) 
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Vote that they 
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NO BUSINESS 
in Business 


Even 99 year leases 
are safely written 
with Sanford’s—the 
Ink that never fades. 


/mportant Records are 
Usually Written with, \+8 
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50 (Th 





40 


SANFORD -_.. 


PREMIUM WRITING FLUID | SUGAR fccording to figures of th 


A National Commission in Havana, 
“The Ink That Has Defied Time for 70 Years Cuban sugar production from January 

Ist to April 27th, 1929, amounted to 4- 
—_ 855,000 tons. This compares with a 
production of only about 3,914,000 tons 
to the same date last year.’ Out of 
117 centrals that have completed their 
grinding to the date of publication 
official production is placed at 21,33, 
000 bags of Cuban sugar, against prev- 
ious estimates ranging nearly 1,000,000, 
bags higher. 























To 
Stockholders of 


Aviation Corp. 
Bendix Aviation 
Miami Copper 


Briggs 
Cities Service Montgomery Ward 
Cola Packard 
Fuel & Iron Radio Corporation } 
& Elec. Shell Union Oil | 
Battery 


DO YOU HOLD 
THESE STOCKS? 


The outlook for the stocks listed below is 
Standard Oil of Ind. | discussed in our current Stock Market Bul- 


Union Carbide & Carbon i i i 
Guan Gaus Avene a teen. letins, copies of which will be sent to you 


irving Air Chute 
Kroger Grocery & Bak. 


Copper Stocks Larger 


OPPER—Stocks of blister copper, 
including metal in process-and trat- 





e 3 sum 
Steel Universal Pictures 
syeute analyses THE WALL STREET 
NEWS gave of each of the above companies 
recently in answer to specific questions (from 
yearly subscribers) contain information of 
value to all stockholders in these companies. 
Check any four replies you want FREE with 
trial subscription offer below. To acquaint 
you with its value to investors and finance 
executives, we make this half-price intro- 
ductory offer to NEW subscribers only: 


% PRICE TRIAL — Next 50 Issues $1 


(Includes also 2 Monthly Tabulations of 
Corporation Earnings on Common Stocks) 


THE (Samples Free on Request) 


WALL STREET 
NEWS 


Published DAILY by the 
New York News Bureau Association 


32 Broadway, Dept. S-3 New York City 


7 NS eee 





free of charge. 


If you hold or are interested in any of the 
following securities, our current Bulletins 
should prove of real value in the present 
extremely uncertain period when the aver- 
age investor does not know whether we are 
faced with a bear or a bull market. 


The stocks discussed are: 


Atlantic Refining Bethlehem Steel 
American Locomotive 
American & Foreign 

ower Missouri Pacific 
National Power & Light Goodyear Tire 
Publie Service eof New United Corporation 
Jersey United Aircraft 
Radio Corporation nternational Harvester 
Alr Reduction 


Fokker 
Du Pont Central Alloy Steel 





Simply send your name and address and 
the above mentioned Bulletins will be sent 
to you without cost or obligation. Also 
an interesting book called, 


“MAKING MONEY IN STOCKS” 


Address Investment Research Bureau, 
Div. 8%, Auburn, New York 


sit, as of May Ist, 1929, are reported at 
254,502 tons. This figure shows a large 
advance over stocks in the previous 
month, as well as a gain of 2,500 tons 
over the stocks listed as of March Ist 
1929. Output of blister copper in North 
America during the month of April i 
placed at 121,775 tons, compared with 
less than 119,000 tons in March and with 
only about 105,000 tons in February. 
Total output of copper in North and 
South America for the month of Apr, 
1929, amounted to just about 312,00 
tons, a gain of 15,000 tons over the pret: 
ious month, but still slightly below the 
record production of last December. 

















Congress Struggles Over Higher Tanif 
and the Debenture Question 
Long Session is E 


Forbes urges its investor-readers to do business with firms 
represented in its pages, thus avoiding the pitfalls of doing 
business with unreliable firms. 


SS. the most i 
portant development in 
legislative proposals during, the 
month has been the new tariff ‘ 

St al agie® tions offered in “limited revision © 
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1 } . Letgo, everything! 
‘és | _ Just for a minute. 
Havana, bo = Lean back. Relax 
uae rs .... Takea tip 
“ot from athletes and successful 
000 tons business men who have learned 
Out of the importance of the pause that 
ted their A 
blication refreshes—the short rest periods 
+ 21,335,- that keep them in condition. 
sane Get loose from the grind and the 
er worry, in the short pause for an 
ice-cold Coca-Cola. As necessary 
as exercise for health, happiness 
at tae and keen work .... That’s why 
yorted at Coca-Cola is served today in so 
a large many busy offices and so many 
$00 ton busy men take time to visit the 
arch Ist, nearest soda fountain. To bring 
in North a refreshing pause—a little 
ye minute of relaxation—the 
and with Same vigor and zest that 
— ; comes from play in sunlight 
x Age and fresh air . ... You don’t 
312,00 have to be thirsty to enjoy 
| ‘G b] s 
- Lint Coca-Cola’s tingling, deli- ois atasin cn tia cia iia 







cious flavor. It’s the conven- 
ient, sensible, delightful way 
to wholesome, natural re- 
freshment that packs a big 
rest into a little minute, 


A pure drink of natural flavors served in 
its own thin, crystal-like glass. This glass 
insures the right proportions of Coca-Cola 
syrup and ice-cold carbonated water. The 
final touches are to add a little finely 
chipped ice and stir with a spoon until 
the sparkling bubbles bead at the brim. 


ever § MILLION The Coca-Cola Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
A BAY 


nber. 








IT HAD TO BE. GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 






To improve 
your 


WUT A PAL 
















































ATHLETIC 
SUPPORTER 





© B. &B., 1929 


Pick the best golfer you know. Watch 
the full free swing of his stroke, his 
poise, balance. His unworried con- 
centration on the game. You may be 
sure he wears an athletic supporter. 


PAL is far superior to the ordinary all- 
elastic supporter. It is porous... knit of 
soft-covered elastic threads. A more éf- 
ficient supporter .. . snug where it should 
be ... comfortable all over. PAL doesn’t 
get perspiration-stiff . . . doesn’t chafe. 
At all drug stores . .. one dollar. (Price 
slightly higher in Canada.) 


Bauer & Black 


A Division of the Kendall Co. 
CHICAGO... NEW YORK... TORONTO 


Also makers of the famous O=P=C 


For 40 years the leading suspensory for 
daily wear 





New Invention 
Takes the Place of 
Glass Desk Tops. 
COST A FRACTION OF GLASS —Distinctive 


Beautiful Writing Surface —No Eye Glare! 


Enhance any office. Preserve new desks 
—_ ee. and unin modernize cld 
» cover damaged working surfaces. 
The IDEAL DESK TOP of velvety green 
superfine-composition is luxurious in use 
and appearance. Pays for itself, elimi- 
nates depreciation, relieves eye-strain, 
great writing comfort. Used by leading 
concerns, Delivered ready for use. 
Suction_of non-slip back holds top in 
— Png oad it On. har it, use it to 
eciate its comfort, efficiency and 
Da ~Pr : 
mace oof ‘rich appearance, 


mamanracs) WRITE For FREE 20:Day Triat 

against wear} we will send you one 1D aL DESE TOP hone 

for 20 ’ day’s trial. Pay no money unless you keep it. 
Send ay. 


us your desk size 


IDEAL LINOL TOP CO. Dept. 3-2 109 W. Austin Avenue, CHICAGO 


I SELL PATENTS 


if you.wish to add New Products to your 
line; or have a good Patent to sell, write 


“CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 





















Fordney-McComber tariff’ which has 
been law since 1922. Some of the more 
important changes proposed are as fol- 
lows: 


Tariff Changes 


} Present 

Commodity Rate Proposed 
Cuban Raw. Sugar........... 1.76cents 2.40 cents 
Cuban Refined Sugar........ if **\: 2p: © 
MU WPM a acids Bs vce a balkiniele Gace ma 34 = 
Ne ees oan ce cack abas @ * 42 “ 
eck csiné cakseeuceeces So _.* 
Se aa ee aE Cn 2% 2% “* 
Oe re ee a’? 2% “* 


As regards manufactured products, 
cotton duties are increased, woolen du- 
ties are up, logs and lumber remain gen- 
erally on the free list, building brick, 
previously on the free list, would have a 
duty imposed of $1.25 per thousand. In 
chemicals there is a general advance, 
there being 33 increases and only six 
decreases. The current duty on dyes 
and dyestuffs is maintained. Hides, 
shoes and leather are retained on the 
free list. 


Schedules Jumped 


A> was to be expected from a Re- 
publican administration the princi- 
pal changes proposed are almost entirely 
upward, promising greater protection for 
American agricultural and manufactured 
products. The increases appear to be 
larger than was anticipated, however. 
Public criticism has come from all 
over the country and even the Presi- 
dent has intimated that the advances 
are greater than he ever intended. 

Cuban sugar producers are especially 
up in arms over the material increase 
proposed in duties on Cuban raw and 
refined. Cuban producers claim, with 
considerable admitted justification, that 
they are being unfairly discriminated 
against, that the higher tariff rates will 
eventually destroy the Cuban sugar in- 
dustry and that most of the dubious ad- 
vantages will go to Philippine producers, 
most of whom represent Spanish capital. 

It is almost impossibie that the re- 
cent proposals will ever become law 
without a great deal of revision and 
there are now doubts as to whether Con- 
gress can pass the proposed measure at 
the present session. 


Farm Relief 


HE other chief measure before the 

present Congress is, of course, the 
Farm Relief bill and it has occasioned 
even more personal and party bitterness 
than has the tariff measure. The strug- 
gle continues to center around the old 
equalization fee, which has been dressed 
up in new clothes and called the “de- 
benture proposal.” It is in effect noth- 
ing more than a bounty paid the 
farmer by the Government for every 
bushel of wheat which he exports out 
of the country. 

The debenture proposition is con- 
sidered by authorities just as unsound 
and just as impractical as the equaliza- 
tion fee ever was. In face of President 
Hoover’s warnings that he could not 
sanction a farm relief bill with such a 
debenture clause in it, the Senate has 
endeavored to ride it through. 

The House has been the “good boy” 
on the question and at the time of go- 
ing to press it appéars that the entire 
question may be transferred to the tariff 
bill. If that is accomplished then the 
farm bill has a good chance of becoming 
law ‘but the tariff bill has not. 
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With personal, party and sectional 
hatreds again threatening the harmony 
of Congress the machine is not work- 
ing as rapidly as was hoped for and 
prophecies are now heard that the cur- 


rent extra session may run along halt- 
ingly throughout the entire Summer. 











Debt Experts Struggle With Report on 
Session. Disarmament Commission 


Made Headway. Mexico At Rest 


ERMAN DEBT COMMISSION— 
(F The conference of reparations ex- 
perts is apparently coming slowly to a 
dose, after dragging on for nearly four 
months, without any definite settlement 
of the great problems involved to show 
for all of the work, energy and diplo- 


macy. 
BRITISH PRICES GO LOWER, 
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The compromise plan of Owen -D. 

Young appeared for a time to hold out 
hope for a final. settlement but at this 
writing it does not appear likely. Ger- 
many demands absolute freedom from 
outside interference in her finances as 
well as guarantee of abrogation in case 
of financial difficulties. England refuses 
to cut her demands below an unaccept- 
able minimum and France and Belgium 
are rather mad over the whole thing 
anyway. 


Disarmament 


HE LEAGUE—The meeting of the 
Preparatory Disarmament Commis- 
sion has closed after what appears to 
have been a very successful session in 
which the nations have come . much 
closer than they were before. Thus 
far the United States seems .to be. the 
only great power that has made. im- 
portant concessions but hopes hold high 
and the meeting is praised as one. of 
high accomplishment. 

Meanwhile, Charles Evans Hughes, 
taking up his new duties as a judge of 
the Permanent Court of International 
Justice at The Hague, has been cheered 
loud and long by Continentals; for his 
Prophecy that the United States will 


er be a member of the League of Na- 
ons, 


Mexican Revolution Fades 


MEXIco—with reservations, it may 

safely be said that the Mexican 
rebellion: is quite finished. General Cal- 
ts has returned to Mexico City and 
“tp life, the insurgents’ have scat- 
‘ted to the four corners and the Fed- 
ri Government stands completely vic- 

ous. Meanwhile President ' Portes 


Gil is reported to have offered to ‘talk 


aree over with representatives from 
© Vatican. 
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Security Distributors 


We are now selling 
MORTGAGE 
FINANCE 
INVESTMENT TRUST 
CHAIN STORE ISSUES 


Out of town brokers write for information 


AMERICAN CORPORATION SERVICE 


UNDERWRITERS 
25 West 43rd Street, New York 
Tel. Bryant 9753 























Reliable Brokers 


FORBES readers may take 
advantage of our service to 
inquire, without cost, re- 
garding security brokers 
with whom they can safely 
do business. 


Investors Department. , 
FORBES MAGAZINE 
120 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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properties, but all information 
regarding them, their condition, 
the cost of their maintenance, 
the accuracy of their reflection in 
financial records can be supplied 
accurately and impartially through 


American Appraisal Service. 


THE 


AMERIGAN APPRAISAL 


GOMPANY 


ORGANIZATION 
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“A Message to 
Those Who 
Invest Their Funds 
in Public 
Utility Securities” 

The fourth edition (revised — 
-» and enlarged) of this widely 
* ‘Yead booklet on the mechanics 


, | «pfpublic utility common stock 
profits is now on the press. 
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each year makes | 


Ten Million Guests 
at Home 
in the World’s Largest 
Hotel System 


From the pages of the United Manual, bell 
boys learn how best to receive you and attend 
your wants; waiters how to please you at 
table; desk clerks how to arrange the accom- 
modations you desire at the rate you wish 
to pay. ; 





All other departments — and they are myriad | 
in a modern hotel—likewise learn here, from 


the mandatory rules laid down in this little 
book, their lessons in service—a service which 
is uniform in all United Hotels. 


Actually, a manual of practice, built up from the 


practical, everyday experience of the most pro- | 


gressive hotel operators in the world, covering 


a period of years of successful operation, and | 


inspiring over 10,000 employees of the world’s 


greatest hotel system to give the best that is | 


in them . . . as a matter of good business. 


Hotels in the United System 


the ROOSEVELT, New Y ork City 
the BENJAMIN FRANKLIN | 
Philadelphia 
The OLYMPIC Seattle, Wash. 
The HOTEL ST. FRANCIS 
San‘Francisco, Ca! 


The BANCROFT 
wi , Mass. 
The ROBERT AT 
jewark, N. J. 
Zhe ALEXANDER HAMILTON 
Paterson, N. J. 


The DURANT 
The PRESIDENT : 
Kansas City, Mo 
EL CONQUISTADOR 
Tucson, Ariz 
(Dec. to April, inclusive) 


The WASHINGTON-YOUREE 
Shreveport, La 


Flint, Michigan 


IN CANADA 
The MOUNT ROYAL Montreal 


KING EDWARD HOTEL 
Toronto 


The PENN-HARRIS 
Pa. 


The TEN EYCK Albany, N. Y. 
The ONONDAGA, Syracuse,N.Y. 
The ROCHESTER 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The SENECA 


Rochester, N. Y. 
The NIAGARA 
Niagara Falis, N. Y. 


The LAWRENCE Erie, Pa. 
The PORTAGE Akron, Ohio 


The CLIFTON Niagara Falls 
(May to Sept. inclusive) 
The PRINCE EDW ARB, Windsor 

The ADMIRAL BEATTY 
Saint John, N. B 
BRITISH WEST INDIES 
The CONSTANT SPRING 


(Opening season 1929-30 ) 


Affiliated: American Hotels Corporation —— United Hotel 


ROYAL CONNAUGHT,Hamilton | 


Kingston, Jamaica | 


of the South and West, Inc. Canada-West Indies Hotel | 


Co., Ltd. ——Foreign Representative: C. C. Drake & Co. | 


Also all hotels of the U. N. I. T. I. System 
throughout the world. 


UNE HE EBD 


HOtEES 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Executive Offices: 25 W. 45th St., New York City 
FRANK A. DUDLEY, President 
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Sees Improvement 


J. S. Crutchfield, president, American 
Fruit Growers, Inc., in an interview with 
FORBES : 

“Business conditions generally thus far 
this year show some 
improvement over 
the same period of 
1928. The volume of 
fruits and vegetables 
is considerably 
heavier than _ the 
same period of last 
year. Prices, how- 
ever, are lower in 
some lines, particu- 
larly citrus fruits, apples and potatoes. 
Lettuce, tomatoes and: new potatoes are 
selling higher than a year ago, with the 
volume not materially different. 

“The recent severe frost in the deciduous 
fruit belt at California will materially re- 
duce supplies from that district during the 
coming Summer and Fall to the extent of 
a probable reduction of 33 1/3 per cent., 
compared with last season; prices corre- 
spondingly better. 

“The prospects are for lighter crops of 
citrus fruits in both Florida and California 
and somewhat lighter crops of peaches 
from Georgia and other Southern States. 
The probability is that the apple crop will 
be somewhat below last year’s large pro- 
duction. 


“It will be of interest to the general 
public to know that exports of fresh ap- 
ples from the United States probably ex- 
ceed those of any other crop, that is, in 
proportion to the total production. 

“It is too early to accurately predict 
the size of crops maturing during the 
Summer and Fall, but our opinion is that 
agriculture generally during the last half 
of the year will show some improvement 
in profit to the farmers compared with 
the same period of 1928.” 


Heating Industry Out of Step 


Henry T. Cole, president, United States 
Radiator Corporation, interviewed by 
FORBES : 

“Tt is, of course, generally realized that 
there has been a considerable recession in 
building activities. The demand for heat- 
ing equipment is largely influenced thereby. 
A large proportion of the total building 
operations reported, such as road con- 
struction, bridges, water works, power 
stations and other public utilities, do not 
require heating equipment, the total con- 
sumption of which has been less in the 
two years past than during the year 1926. 

“A return to normal demand in this 
industry, we believe, is largely dependent 
upon available money supply for residen- 
tial and apartment house construction, to- 
gether with lower interest rates. The 
immediate prospect for improved money 
conditions does not seem to be reassuring. 

“The building industry represents an 
annual expenditure in excess of five bil- 
lions of dollars, and by many authorities 
is regarded as the key industry of the 
country. I am told that past cycles have 
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PTHAT Business. | 
= Leaders Say | 


shown that contraction in the building ip. 
dustry has shortly been followed by les- 
sened stock speculation and a falling. mar. 
ket, thereby discounting an early reces. 
sion in general business activity, 
in a lessening demand for money, pro- 
ducing lower interest rates, followed by 
a strengthening bond market and reviving 
building activities. However, because of 
some years of tremendous Prosperity in 
this country and an altered psychological 
attitude of the public, it is a serious ques- 
tion in my mind whether previous cycle 
movements can be relied upon as present 
indicators. It would, however, not be 
surprising to see a considerable easing of 
general business activity this Summer, 
with lessened speculative interest, produc- 
ing easier money conditions. Such a de- 
velopment would undoubtedly increase the 
funds available for building activity at 
reasonable rates. 

“From the foregoing you will observe 
that the heating industry has been out of 
step in the recent past with the increased 
prosperity enjoyed in other lines of busi- 
ness. The general expectation among the 
leading manufacturers in this line is for 
lesser total consumption of boilers and 
radiators during 1929, following a similar 
experience during 1927 and 1928, 

“In spite of the present discouraging 
conditions in this field, we feel confident 
that the situation will right itself even- 
tually and that normal conditions and 
earning opportunities of well-managed 
boiler and radiator properties will again 
prevail.” 


resulting 


High Money Affects Europe 


James Heckscher, vice-president, in 
charge of the foreign office of the Irving 
Trust Company, who has just returned 
from a trip abroad: 

“The whole of Europe has been affected 
by the situation here. High money in the 
United States depletes European capital 
for business and industry and makes the 
money that is available there more expen- 
sive to the borrower. If it were possible 
to reduce money rates and speculation 
here simultaneously, our international com- 
mercial relations would be benefited. Euro- 
peans generally are astounded by the con 
tinued prosperity in the United States.” 


In Brief 


W. B. Storey, president, 
Topeka & Santa Fe: : 

“There is no question but that traffic will 
be heavier this year as compared 
1928.” : 

Alex Dow, president, Detroit Edison 
Company : - 

“The continued prosperity of Detroit i 
dustries and the increased overtime require 
ments of the motor companies have larg 
contributed to an increase in él 
energy demand.” 


Atchison, 


Dr. H. A. Baker, American Can Com 
pany : 
“Every line of canned goods the 


country will be pretty well cleaned up be- 
fore the new crops are on the market 
Fall, with the possible exception of corm 
and California peaches.” 
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of Dollars p/” Our Plan 


‘Ta Profits 


Thousands of our clients with investment 
resources of $5,000 to over $500,000 have 
profitably invested millions of dollars in 
conformity with the Babson Plan. 


The Babson Plan 


We originated this Plan so that you might 
be prepared at all times regardless of the 
trend of securities. Whether you are 
interested in—(1) large profits with mini- 
mum risk—or (2) in large income with 
minimum risk and without reference to 
price appreciation—or (3) in buying an 
interest in companies which have a good 
prospect for growth and with which we 
are especially familiar, you will find our 
plan Complete, Continuous, Constructive 
and Conservative. It is designed to secure, 
increase, and protect your capital at all 
times, and is adaptable to your specific 
investment needs. 


Profits 


The majority of our investment clients 
started with moderate capital. They have 





learned the secret of accumulating earn- 
ings and avoiding losses. As a result they 
are enjoying, thru outright purchase, most 
attractive profits. 


TO INSURE SUCH PROFIT-MAKING 
recommendations the Babson Statistical 
Organization has available almost unlimited 
facts and data secured at an annual cost of 
thousands of dollars which each day scores 
of persons are engaged in compiling and 
analyzing. For twenty-five years this work 
has been going on—piling up experience, 
all of which is designed to help you 
make money. 


“Bigger Investment Returns’’ 


We should like to send you free, our 
booklet, “Bigger Investment Returns” 
which explains our “Continuous Working 
Plan for Your Money.” Intelligent appli- 
cation of this plan should enable you to 
accumulate money more readily and more 


safely whether your funds for investment 
be $5,000 or over $500,000. 
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Babson’s Reports 


FREE 
BOOKLET 


Every investor 
should havea 
copy of “Bigger 
Investment Re- 
turns.” The cou- 
pon bringsit free. 
Plan.” 





BABSON PARK, MASS. 


Largest Statistical Community in America 











Babson’s Statistical yyame 
Organization 

Div. 24-1 ,Babson Park,Mass. Street 

Send me free, a copy of “Big- 

ger Investment Returns,” also City 


complete details about the 
Babson “Continuous Working 
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| oda Lots 


By purchasing 10 shares of 
stock of the leading companies 
in 10 diversified industries, 
greater margin of safety is ob- 
tained than by purchasing 100 
shares of any one issue. 


Adverse conditions may arise 
in which any industry might be 
affected, but it is unlikely that 
the ten industries would be 
affected simultaneously. 


Many advantages of trading in 
Odd Lots are explained in an 
| interesting booklet. 


Ask for F. 388 


100 Share Lots 


| John Muir &(0. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 
New York Curb Market 


39 Broadway New York 
Branch Office— 11 W. 42nd Street 























Earnings 


may have little effect 
upon day to day fluctua- 
tions but are an import- 
ant item governing mar- 
ket values over a period. 


Consult our Statistical 
Department without 
obligation. 


The 
Odd Lot 


department affords the 
same efficient facilities 
for executing small or- 
| ders as those for 








100-SHARE UNITS 


Write for convenient handbook 
on Trading Methods and 
Market Letter J-14 


(FiSHOLM & (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Market 


52 Broadway New York 
Telephone: Hanover 2500 























Stock Market Outlook 


Fundamentals Still Signal Caution But Technical Position 
Indicates Possibility of Intermediate Rise 


By R. W. Schabacker 





7 fact that prices were able to break 
their former resistance levels on the 
up side is encouraging, but is not a guar- 
antee of inherent general strength for sev- 


eral reasons. In the first place the move- 
ment which carried quotations into the 
new high ground was not as powerful and 


spontaneous as it should have been. It* 


looked more like the old strong-arm tac- 
tics of pool interests. Secondly, the up- 
ward movement was not sustained and was 
followed almost immediately by a strong 
reaction. 

In view of these factors we do not feel 
that the market has definitely declared it- 
self by penetrating the old highs. In the 
case of the combined average of industrial 
and railroad stocks, plotted in the middle 
line of the above chart, the margin over 
the previous high is so narrow as to show 
merely another “ceiling” for these aver- 
ages, making the fourth one thus far in 
1929, 


esta a technical standpoint, therefore, 
the market has not yet declared that 
the next big movement shall be upward. 
But general action has continued the good 
record built up since the drastic break of 
late in March and the situation is by no 
means weak. In fact, it still looks as 
though the chances are more in favor of 
continued gradual advance, and the next 
few weeks may witness the averages sure- 
ly and definitely on an upward course in 
new high territory. 

Technically, therefore, the outlook is fa- 
vorable for higher prices, even if not as 
strong as it might be. From the funda- 
mental side the picture is still definitely 
unfavorable. Prices are much too high, 
there are continued indications that public 
speculation has been overdone and that 
pools are gradually unloading their stocks. 


Credit conditions remain very firm and 
we can see_no probability of any material 
easing in the money market unless the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board reverses its recent 
policy or the market declines much more 
than it has thus far. The chances favor 
the latter development much more than 
the former. 


A* D even though interest rates do not 
go much higher than they are now 
they are currently high enough to bring 
about a reaction in business in the last 
half of this year as well as to precipitate 
a material deflationary movement in the 
stock market. 

As this is written the June Ist squeeze 
in the call money market has not yet 
begun to develop. It is almost certain to 
do so, however, due to the usual end-of- 
the-month requirements as well as to the 
semi-annual interest requirements. The 
high rates anticipated at the close of May 
will probably be a good test of the mar- 
ket and if it comes through without 
breaking previous resistance points it will 
be a very favorable sign. 


— summarize, our views on the ger 
eral market have not changed radically 
in recent weeks. We are dubious of the 
long pull but still admit the good action 
of the market and the possibilities 
higher prices for the near term, i 

of the unfavorable fundamentals. 

We continue to allow commitments 
therefore, on the long side of the market, 
preferably on good reactions, but we 4 
advise that such commitments be lim 
to a minor share of stock market 
set aside for purely speculative ee pe 
and that they be closely wa 
closely protected. 
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He Made $70,000 


after reading 


“Beating the Stock Market” 


It had a very intriguing title—“Bratinc THe Stock Market.” 


) 


E HAPPENED across a little book one evening. 
For years he had been attempting to 


do that very thing, but each year his results were the same—LOSSES. It was only a little book. But it 
was chock full of definite, vital, priceless stock market advice. 


He found the book as intriguing as its title. When he 
had finished he knew why he had failed in his stock market 
operations. He saw his every error clearly before him. He 
saw more than that—he saw why he made them. 





There were many things in the little book that he had 
never known. There were some other things that he had 
not thought of in just the way the author set them forth. 


When he had finished reading the book he saw the 
stock market analyzed for him, and saw clearly the action 


that should be taken. Then he acted, and it was only a few . 


months before he found himself $70,000 richer on modest 
transactions. 





“BEATING THE STocK MARKET” can do for you just 
what it has done for others. It would be impossible to read 
itand not benefit from it. Packed in its 155 pages are all 
the things one must know before he can succeed stock 
marketwise. Between its covers are the only rules upon 
which stock market success has ever yet been built. 


Without a knowledge of the rules and principles set 
forth in this little book, no one can ever hope to succeed. 
With this knowledge no one should fail. 


“BEATING THE Stock Market” has brought stock 
market success to countless men who heretofore had 
“played” the stock market and lost. That is why this little 
book has had a larger sale than any financial work that has 
ever been published. Every year more copies are sold than 
the previous year. It has had the greatest success of any 
financial book. It is right now in its ninth edition. 


The author of this book, R. W. McCNEEL, has been a 
financial advisor and authority for more than twenty years, 
and the book contains the life-time experience of one of 


America’s foremost financial thinkers, 
a 


It was published to sell at $2, but through a special 
arrangement with the largest manufacturer of books in the 
United States, it is able to be offered at $1, postpaid. But 
you do not even need to risk $1, for the book will be sent 
to you without charge, to read and to benefit from without 
any expenditure at all. After having read it, you may 
return the book, or send $1, as you may elect, 


There is no reason not to do it—and it may mean the 
beginning of a new financial era for you, just as it has for 
so many others. 


Why not clip the coupon now—without obligation. 


: of Successtul Investors 


126 NEWBURY ST. 


send one dollar or return the book. 


see eeeeeeeeseeesereeeeereeeee 
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SERVICE 


BOSTON. 


Send me a copy of “Beating the Spat Market”’ without obligation. I will either 
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Investment Counselors 
for over a Quarter Century 





Conservatism 
in Investment 


... has advantages 
usually overlooked. 


CONSERVATISM in in- 
vestment need not mean 
sacrificing income or pos- 
sibilities for appreciation 
of principal. Some of the 
highest grade securities 
combine these qualities 
-most satisfactorily, and 
yet offer a splendid mar- 
gin of safety. 


It is not easy, however, to 
uncover investments of this 
type. For an individual it is 
extremely difficult, since all 
the necessary data are simply 
not available to him. On the 
other hand, an organization 
like Brookmire can and does 
find such outstanding invest- 
ment opportunities. 


The oldestand largest or gani- 
zation of its character in the 
United States—Brookmire 
brings to bear on investment 
problems a mature, careful 
and accurate judgment. 


Make this check 


Several thousand investors 
know this, for theyare already 
clients. You can learn of 
Brookmire’s ability from 
them, or from your bank, or 
from any economist. Mean- 
while a description of the 
Service, showing what it is 
and how you can use it will 
be sent upon receipt of the 
coupon. 


BROOK MIRE 
ECONOMIC SERVICE, INC. 
551 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Send me description of 
your Service and Booklet S-295 
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BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY} 
IG KEI-LAC MACHINE 
B ED ee tg 4 IN ONE YEAR 
160 machine earned $2,160. One man placed 800. Re- 
Tatimiees 
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Tas West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois. 








ITH the market even more selec- 
W tive than in the past, it becomes 

increasingly important to attend 
to the groups or individual issues which 
are popular. In most cases such “popu- 
larity” is largely the result of pool activity, 
but pools select their plays with an eye 
to popular imagination, increasing profits 
or future potentialities. 


Summer Stocks 


ROM a seasonal standpoint the hot- 

weather stocks might be considered 
with an eye to picking them up gradually 
on reactions and holding for satisfactory 
speculative profits within the next couple 
of months. Such issues include the ice, 
refrigeration, drink, and dairy groups. 

In such a list of stocks for Summer 
wear we might suggest National Dairy 
Products, American Ice, Canada Dry Gin- 
ger Ale, Servel, Coca-Cola, Borden and 
Kelvinator. 


Canada Dry 


ANADA DRY GINGER ALE is the 
largest manufacturer of ginger ale in 
the world and is also a leading factor in 
other soft drink and mineral water lines. 
Sole capitalization consists of only a little 
over 500,000 shares of no par capital stock, 
selling around 85 and paying over $4 per 
share per annum to yield over 5 per cent. 
Both sales and earnings have been ad- 
vancing steadily for many years past and 
last year set up a new high record, with 
profits of over $3,000,000 and more than $6 
per share. Profits in the first quarter of 
the current year were $1.16 per share and 
second quarter net is estimated near $2.50. 
With anything like an even break the com- 
pany ought to show between $7 and $8 
per share for 1929. 


The concern is in good financial posi- 
tion, the stock has not been overbulled in 
recent markets, occupies a strong technical 
position and we consider it one of the 
more attractive purchases for at least a 
short-term speculation. 


The Oil Stocks 


HERE is nothing in the fundamental 

position of the oil group to indicate 
that producers have succeeded in overcom- 
ing their difficulties which center around 
the tremendous potential supply of crude 
oil both underground and in storage. 


We have previously recommended com- 
mitments, but only moderate commitments 
in the oil list, and we continue largely of 
our previous opinion that no long-sustained 
upward movement is indicated for the long 
pull. On the other hand crude production 
is declining once more, consumption shows 
continued large gains and the season of 
tremendous demand for refined is at hand. 


The individual stocks themselves also 
look strong and we feel that if general 
market conditions are at all satisfactory 
this Summer the oil group is going to 
stage a worthwhile demonstration. 
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Recommendations 


I T looks as though the greatest Profits 
will continue to be in favor of the Te- 
finers rather than the producers, so we are 
especially favorable toward such issues as 
Atlantic Refining, Standard of New 
and Standard of Indiana. 
Among the general list of oj] stocks 
however, we also think well of Barnsdall, 
Texas Corporation, Marland, Mid-Conti. 
nent, Pan-American Petroleum, Class B 
Standard Oil of California, Skelly, Tide. 
water, Standard of New York and Trans- 
continental. 


Jersey 


Barnsdall Corporation 


eee our campaign in the old bonds 

of Barnsdall Corporation in the sec- 
ond half of last year we have made no 
mention of this company, and its stock 
has done practically nothing since last 
November. Late last year the bonds which 
we recommended advanced about 40 points 
before they were called for redemption, 
while the Class A stock gained from 25 
to over 50. 

The issue of Class A stock has had a 
nice long rest and begins to look as though 
it were getting ready for another upward 
move. Current prices are around 45, with 
a $2 per share per annum dividend. 

The company, it will be remembered, 
owns a one-half interest in the important 
Elwood Terrace field, discovered last year. 
Net profits were lower last year, but ef- 
fects of the new discovery were not fully 
felt and it also appears that the company 
has been increasing its charge-offs greatly 
in the last year or two. Profits last year 
were only $2.25 compared with $3.64 in 
1927, 

United Corporation of Delaware 
A SUPER superpower trust may be vi 

sioned in the potentialities of this 
company and its almost limitless possibili- 
ties are largely responsible for the rapid 
advance in the common stock to levels far 
above those justified by current earnings. 
The United Corporation of Delaware was 
formed by strong banking interests early 
this year to act as a holding company for 
public utility blocks. Holdings already i 
clude substantial interests in Mohawk Hut- 
son Power, Public Service of New Jer- 
sey, United Gas Improvement, Allied 
Power & Light and Columbia Gas & Elec 
tric. 

United Corporation has no funded debt 
and there are only 1,000,000 shares of $ 
preferred and 4,000,000 shares of n0-pa 
common. Book value for the latter iss 
is not much over $30 per share and 
stock earned only 25 cents in the first four 
months of 1929. At around present prices 
of 65 the issue is still overvalued on oF 
rent assets and earnings, but the future 
possibilities give it a speculative flavor 
moderate commitments. appear jt 
reactions. 

Outlook for the stocks held by the com 
pany also appears favorable. 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1929 
Par Shares Value 1928 m=months 
No 702 . $89 $5.61 $1.90, 3 m 
No 2,178 81 |S Ge eae 
100 260 160 11.28 3.55, 3 m 
25 2,476 - 47 Oe. eee 
No 600 135 a AP eae 
No 770 92 Me te ace 
No ___ 1,830 53 ke on Rat 
100 450 135 yaa ac 
100 13,000 126 12.11 3.15, 3 m 
100 400 127 SS ee een 
50 3,656 74 ER 
No 2,045 26 Sree 
25 2,000 32 eee athe Ree 
No 600 28 aoe Rs 
100 2,417 249 et! * Peek 
100 813 224 Me ee aa 
25 2,000 50 MS ee a 
100 2,152 134 | Ee See 
2 2245 37 2.25 0.84, 3 m 
100 1,800 173 6.55 4.05, 3 m 
25 2,880 35 2. Stace 
No 770 68 Ee 8 way 
No 711. 108 ee et 
No 252 38 i Aer 
No ___1,000 42 EE Sor ree 
No 977 49 3.52¢ 6.38, 12 m 
No - 1,123 53 Sa ae 
100 =61,181 190 7 re oe 
No 1,174 112 I eee 
No 362 32 1.80 Nil, 3 m 
25 4,414 27 ee ee 
No 4,424 20 6.79 2.00, 3 m 
No _ 1,000 17 10.19 1.80, 3 m 
100 341 = 111 2.49 2.58, 3 m 
No — 8,432 25 2.80 1.42, 3 m 
No 10,396 33 mee) ee ee 
No___ 1,460 69 .., SRE eee 
No __—i14,761 12 BR Nn 
a 23 31 4.34 1.18, 3 m 
100 550 150 ey oe A 
No 500 Nil TP hac ca 
10 ~=1,000 31 NSP ee ee 
No 349 30 4.13 1.11, 3 m 
No 480 60 or Ca oma Bee hee ar 
100 516 222 Raoee 1s); wetetes 
50 ~=1,694 97 MEME) % ekicales 
20 9,839 20 6.12 2.42, 3 m 
No_ 1,777 27 MS eee es 2 
100 1,511 130 4.93 0.99 3 m 
No 4,500 12 4.40 0.93, 3 m 
No 100 67 ee famee ss 
No 730 17 4.50? 1.01, 3 m 
100 210 149 3°) Ci Teen 2 
No 7,211 46 r BY 1.92, 3 m 
10 43,500 13 6.14 1.37, 3 m 
No 358 29 5.25 0.76, 3 m 
No = _ 2,100 23 7.74 2.16, 3 m 
No 623 45 0.08° Nil, 12 m 
No 746 41 Be Vs 3s ca 
No 1,038 21 -. Sea eeee 
No 1,051 7 0.47 0.30, 3 m 
100 2,490 160 LS I See 
No 198 85 3.29 1.62, 3 m 
100 400 109 RE Rs Re 
No 1,597 35 8.43 2.86, 3 m 
10 1,082 24 8.12 1.10, 3 m 
100 1,344 158 pe Tee Te ere 
100 350 98 RSI. aaa 
No 608 27 8.83 2.62, 3 m 
No 1,041 20 Rees. with oe 
No 4,409 53 Are 
No 14,346 6 oe wanes ae alae 
No 924 17 Stier of) poking 
100 1,423 102 ee ee SE 
No 1,282 10 Nil* Nil, 6 m 
No 9,116 31 eb Oa 
No 825 10 Sees 
10 85,520 14 2.81 0.57, 3 m 
No 1,231 29 TS oes a 
prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 
dies une 30. 
N foril 30, “«q ©) at 2 oe Ie sation, 





Year ended August 31 


Div. 

Rate 
Air Reduction ............ $2 
Allied Chemical .......... 6 
Allis Chalmers ........... 7 
American: Cat! ~54....5.456% 3 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 8 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 
Amer. Sugar Refining...... 5 
Amer. Tel. & Tel......... 9 
PASBOE. 1 WV OOIED: a isu ones ta0e ns 
Anaconda Copper ......... 7 
PAPER SOODRE = ois 5 ois bose 2 
Aiemit GE IN, KAN cs 55 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 10 
Atlantic Coast Line ....... 10a 
Atlantic Refining ......... 1 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 6 
| ae al er 2 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 4 
Borden Company ......... 3 


Brook-Mankattan Transit.. 4 
Brook Union Gas.......... 5 


TOPE GUE. Ss 9:60 ob nie .ois 08 2.50 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 5a 
California Packing ........ 4 
Cereod de Pascec..cj...05 00% 6 
Chesapeake & Ohio........ 10 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. . 
Cimon ‘Gonmany” ........2< 2.40 
CA Es cccacvecnce 3.50 
ge) 3 
EO on ae aaa 4 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... .. 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 


Consolidated Gas of N. Y.. 3 


Continental Can........... 2.50 
Continental Motors ....... 0.80 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 3a 
Crucible Steel ............ 5 
Re a rr 
Cuban American Sugar.... .. 
Curtiss Aeroplane ......... 
Davison Chemical ......... .. 
Delaware & Hudson ...... 9 
Del., Lack & Western..... 7a 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 
MR toh sscAnsacseck «6 
Fleischmann Co. .......... 3 
Foundation Co. ........55. .. 
Presport: Tesas s...ccc8. di. 4 
| Se Sa 
General Electric........... 5a 
General Motors ........... 3 
General Railway Signal.... 5 
Gillette Safety Razor...... o 


Ce BEPOO.. codiee dew ahs 4 
Goodrich, B. Fo. cscacccaws 4 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber... .. 
Graham-Paige Motor 


Great Northern, Pfd....... 5 
Gulf States Steel ......... a 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 2.50 
Hudeos Motor ........i.. 5 
EER BECO a. sc kevvseets 2r 
Illinois. Central «........... 7 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 
Int. Business Machine..... 5 
Int. Combustion Eng....... 2 
BOG. ROMROMMIOE © fuga c issn 2.50 
Int. Nickel of Canada..... 0.80 
Int. Paper & Power “A”.. 2.40 
yh Ties Sa igs |, aS ba 6 
Raerietet Core. 36... hs es 
Kennecott Copper ......... 4 
ee ED: «0 voc nee k kes? es 
Re a Carre 1.60 
Kroger Grocery .......... lu 


(b) Year ended January 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 


Long Term Prices 1929 


Price Range 


200- 22; 
253- 34; 
200- 26; 
118- 39; 
116- 88; 
145- 65; 
293- 43; 
96- 36; 

211-114; 
166- 14; 
120- 28; 
36; 1928 


27- 


76- 37; 
204- 94; 
268- 83; 
154- 50; 


126- 40; 
56- 10; 
88- 37; 
187- 67; 


78- 


204- 56; 
56- 29; 
249- 65; 


83- 60; 
119- 23; 
219- 54; 


41- 
75- 

75- 
141- 


21- 


94- 35; 
108- 48 ; 


60- 11; 
193- 45; 


81- 23; 
230- 93; 
173-108 ; 
503-105 ; 


49- 
73- 


89- 
184- 
109- 


97- 
222- 
282- 
153- 
123- 

83- 
109- 


140- 45; 


61- 
115- 


105- 25; 


74- 
140- 
84- 


149-113 ; 


62- 


166- 83; 


80- 


395- 66; 
270- 24; 
92- 22; 
201- 64: 


91- 
156- 

96- 
92- 
145- 


(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. 
(s) Partly ¢stimated. 


32: 


28; 
181- 41; 
96- 20; 
141- 82: 
170- 56; 
134- 34; 


°20-'28* 
20-’28 
20~'28 
27-28 
25-28 


20-28 
"24-’28 


9; ’25-28 
°25-’28 
23-28 
"22-28 
°23-28* 


’23-'28 
"22-28 
"23-28 
’25-28* 
9; 23-28 
"24-28 
26-28 
25-28 


'26-'28 
20-28 
22.28 
3; '22-’28 
24-28 
8; ’20-’28 
25-28 
2228 
20-28 
'26-'28* 
'23'28* 
20-28 
5; °22-’28 
26-28 
21-28 
4; °24-’28 
20-28 
27-28 


20-28 
22-28 
"22-28 
°22-28* 


15; ’25-’28 
10; ’23-’28 


33; ’26-'28 
35; 23-28 
8; ’20-’28 


23; ’20-’28 
79; ’26-’28 
64; ’25-’28* 
60; °25-’28 
95; ’27-’28 
34; '23-28 
17; °20-’28 
27-28 
9; ’25-’28 
50; ’22-’28 
"20-28 


20; °24-’28 
19; 22-28 
9; ’20-’28 


’26-28 
9; ’22-28 
’24-28* 
19; ’22-’28 
’20-’28* 
°25-28* 
°20-’28* 
°23-'28 


6; ’26-’28 
14; ’20-'28* 
10; ’26-’28 
42; ’26-’28* 
35; ’24-’28* 
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A 
High Low Prion’ Vis 
Tal “s 95% ‘ie 
30534241 } 3 
212 -166 192 35 
15134-1073 144 28 
106%4- 93 %  &] 
123-1025 117 & 
12434- 93% 102 49 
9434- 1% 81 6 
9 
Faye. 118% 128 55 
6834- 48 5260 
1834- 12 13 
7034- 50 5249 
200%. 195% 20 §) 
19134-169 178 5% 
71%- 53% 0 12 
133 -118% ~ 129 
49%- 38% re 
11856- 82% 107 38 
a Hh- ev 64 be 
ge 181 28 
40 60 
2974-234 28 (19 
81%- 72% 7% 5, 
120 -%% 9 a] 
230 -200 202 «(50 
39%- 31 | ea 
HO%- 44% 5446 
127%- 71% 9 35 
135 -80% 8 24 
140 -123% 120 3J 
781%4- 59 @ 22 
71%4- 53% 69 29 
119 -95%4 116 22 
801%- 60 3S 
2834- 17% 21 40 
101%- 82 93 33 
94 - 85 oy | 
5%- 3 3. a 
7 i 1] ae 
173%-135% 155 04 
69%- 49 % a 
207%4-182 190 4) 
133%4-120% 122 58 
19814-1553, 176 23 
72%4-4% 6 W 
78 - 64 3% ay 
8434- 65% 71 «42 
6954- 45 §2-\ Sam 
547%- 38 45 83 
&2 - 61 1 
277-219 27522 
9134- 77% 92 39 
116%- 93% 112 4 
12634-110 1 = 45 
48%- 37H 39 » 
10534- 81 86 47 
1544-112 138 aa 
54-32% 3 = 
115%- 102 105 48 
79 613%, 63. ~—«64 
5834- 4034 43. «58 
93%4- 81% 88 
92-50% 54 138 
152 -133%, 134 52 
5834- 27 30 44 
1887%-14934 187 s 
103%4- 61 76 2 
11934- 92% 114 6 
723%4- 40% 50 a1 
353%4- 274 BB 21 
28114-197%4 . 266 
19%4- 12 17: hae 
10474-7856 97 M 
7834- 31 40 i 
5714- 46% 48 
1221%4- 85 88 


(n) Year ended October 31. 
tt) Plus 4% in common stock. 





(d) Year ended March 31, 
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cial service shall give 
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Railroads Are 
Doing Well 


Earnings for First Half of Year 
Certain to Set New Record 
—Lower Grain Rates 
to Coast 


By Samuel O. Dunn 


Editor, Railway Age 


HE financial results gained by the 

railways thus far this year indicate 

that most of them will earn larger 
percentages of return upon their property 
investment in 1929 than in any other year 
since the war. There are available com- 
plete statistics only for the first quarter 
of the year, and many unexpected things 
could occur during the rest of it, but it is 
interesting to consider the possibility that 
the carriers will do relatively as well 
throughout the year as they have during 
the early part of it. 


Eastern Rails Best 


HE railways are divided into three 

districts—Eastern, Southern and West- 
ern—and each of these districts is divided 
into regions. The railways of the Eastern 
district have been making relatively the 
best showing, having earned at the annual 
rate of 6.23 per cent. in the first quarter 
of this year, as compared with 5.33 per 
cent. in the first quarter of 1926. The 
railways of the Southern district are not 
doing anywhere near as well, relatively, as 
in 1926, having in the first quarter of this 
year earned at the annual rate of only 4.08 
per cent., as compared with 5.85 per cent. 
in the first quarter of 1926. The rail- 
ways of the Western district have been 
doing relatively well, their net return in 
the first quarter of this year having been 
at the annual rate of 4.94 per cent., as 
compared with 3.66 per cent. in the first 
quarter of 1926. The railways of the 
Northwestern region are, as usual, earn- 
ing a relatively smaller return than those 
of any other region, but even they earned 
at the annual rate of 3.87 per cent. in the 
first quarter of this year. 


Lower Grain Rates 


A N interesting and important question 
is as to the effect that will be pro- 
duced upon railway earnings by the recent 
voluntary reduction in grain rates and the 
still larger decline that’ has occurred in 
the price of wheat. Grain traffic is a rel- 
atively important part of the traffic of 
many western lines. The reduction in 
grain rates will produce a considerable ad- 
verse effect upon the earnings of these 
roads. A general reduction of grain rates 
long has been advocated as a measure of 
farm relief. Those who have opposed it 
have predicted that it would be accom- 
panied or followed by a reduction in the 
price of grain, which would prevent the 
farmers from benefiting by the reduction 
of rates. That is exactly what has hap- 


there are various reasons for it. 

The current and immediately prospec- 
tive gross and net earnings of many of 
the railways are unusually satisfactory ; 
but the condition of the stock market and 
developments affecting agriculture that 
are occurring render it impossible confi- 
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Consolidated Gas 


——Will This Stock— 





pened in this instance, although, doubtless,. 















Sell at $250? 


A high grade investment, 
the stock admittedly is. 
But— 


does this stock offer unusual 
peculative ibiities also? 
What new developments are go- 
ing on in this company which in- 
vestors have not yet found out? 
New developments in gas. World’s 
largest electrical operating com- 
pany, and this is the Age of Elec- 
tricity! A giant super-power 
system eo along the Atlantic 
sea sponsored by powerful 
banking heleaen Comaeienan Gas 
occupies a strategic key position. 


These and certain other develop- 


ments provide Consolidated Gas, 


in addition to its investment 
merits, speculative possibilities of 
unusual sort. 


This whole situation is covered 

fully, with new information dis- 

closed, in our latest S 

— just prepared for Clients. A 
w copies reserved for distribu- 

tion, free—as long as the _— 

lasts. Simply ask for 


“Special Report on 
Consolidated Gas” 


AMERICAN SECURITIES 
SERVICE 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg... New York 


je 
~ Assured 


Prosperity 
for 


Your Posterity 


Part of your estate 
should be founded on 
basic economic values— 
land, rails, power plants, 
factories, equipment. 
These are more funda- 
mental than dollars, the 
value of which fluctu- 
ates. 























Equities in our growing 
corporations will safe- 
guard your posterity 
against possible adverse 
effects of changes in the 
cost of living. 


Booklet No. 5 on Request 
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165 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


Telephone CORtlandt 6610 














dently to make any forecast of railway net 
results after midsummer. — 
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Forbes Stock Guide 


Thous. Book . 
Shares Value 


1,210 
1,756 
1,334 

500 
1,362 
1,169 

755 
1,158 


408 
2,317 
1,858 

809 


*Including pric 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 
cemmon stock. 


1928 
$5.48 


21.25 
451 


oe 
N 
> 
oe 
wn 
rom) 
> 


) Year ended June 30. ( 
Before charges for depletion. 


Earns Earns, 1929 
m=months 


7.83 1.89, 3 
5.50° 6.86, 12 
4.78 2.43, 3 
Nil Nil, 3 
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4.52 0.57, 3 
7.14 1.61, 3 
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7.31 1.78, 3 
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7.10 1.53, 3 
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8.62 


7.28) 5.12, 6 


4.22 1.16, 3 
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16.17 4.02, 3 
2.48 1.50, 3 
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(Gj) Year ended August 31. 


Dia WV atte oe 5 ooc.cis 3.010 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 
DT NL ha kk oe eH 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ...... 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... 
Louisville & Nashville..... 


DRG WGUERSG: a icceycaasces 
pS iy ly rere 
Magma Copper ........... 
ME EE véccvacsrscsse 0s 
Mid-Continent Pet. ....... 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... .. 
Missouri Pacific ......:... «. 
Montgomery Ward ....... 


oo a rr 
National Biscuit .......... 
Nat. Bellas Hess.......... 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 
Nat. Dairy Products...... 
PO BN ras whe d's dralaosaisign 
Nat. Power & Light....... 
New York Central........ 
Dh 2», Chic, & St. Lotiis... 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart.. 


Norfolk & Western ...... 1 


North American .......... 
Northern Pacific .......... 


Pacific Gas & Electric..... 
Paceata Bio0tors .......... 


Pan American Pet “B”.... .. 


Paramount-Famous-Lasky 
Pennsylvania R. R......... 
Pere Marquette .......... 


Phillips Petroleum ........ 
Pierce-Arrow “A” ........ -- 


Postum Company ......... 


Pree. weet CAL... eck. 2s 


Public Service of N. J.... 
Pullman, Incorporated 


Ratio (Corporation ........ 


BE Fein tis 6A osceied 


Remington-Rand, Inc....... .. 


MOO TMNONE 0h ce ccceecuas 
Republic Iron & Steel...... 


St. Louis-San Francisco.... 
St. Louis-Southwestern.... .. 
Seaboard Air Line......... - 
Sears. Roebuck ........4..: 

Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel ....... 
Southern Pacific .......... 
Southern Railway ......... 
Standard Gas & Electric... 
Standard Oil of California. . 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 
Standard Oil of New York 
Stewart-Warner -.......... 
Studebaker Corp. ......... 


Texas Corporation......... 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 
Timken Roller Bearing.... 
Tobacco Products ......... 
Underwood Elliot Fisher... 
Union Oil of California.... 
TIO, MO: ccc ae ene 
i eS. Si ra a ae 
U. S. Cast Tron Pipe...... 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 

Ch te SR. oe oeeeee os 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 

ee Pe operer eer te pe: 
Lg PE Ee re 


Wabash Railway .......... 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 
Western Union .....40:2.. 


Westinghouse Air Brake.. 


Westinghouse Electric...... 
WERE: BRMROEB ok cca d ov nese 
Willys-Overland .......... 
Woolworth, F. W.......... 
Wright Aeronautical ...... 


(s) Partly estimated. 
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Long Term Prices 1929 A 
Price Range 


High Low 


102%4- 86 
10394-8154 
7456. sore 
- I 
2834. 20° 
15334-1383; 


11434- 91 
18634-148 
8214- 66 
47%4- 357% 
39%- 30% 
55 - 42% 
933%4- 62% 
156%-111%% 
1187%- 94 
205-168 
71 - 50% 
14834- 96 
6934- 66% 
173. -132 
613%- 42% 
20414-17814 
145 -128% 
10434- 80% 
206 -191 
113% 905% 
11434- 995% 
68%4- 535% 
152 -116% 
6634- 4034 
72 - 55% 
8354- 72% 


91%- 79% 
114 - 68% 
117%4-102% 
3534- 28 

31%- 255% 
102%- 79% 
122%4-110% 
11534- 92% 
213%4- 16% 
181 -1393% 
45 - 35% 
125 -105 

13834-124 

15834-1384 


92 

22%- 14% 
125%- 91 
5414- 46 


15834-1255 
55%- 36 
1734-128 
35%4- 20 
119%4- 81 
65 - 42 


19374-15736 


813%- 61 
A eg 97 


35 - 23 
232%4-192% 
14914-131 


es on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Y ded March 31, () 
(k) ‘Year ended September 30. (in) Year ended October 31, (p) Year 


Y d 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. oe ee 


(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 
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Accounts Carried 


Conservative Margin 





Our recent 
Weekly Market Letters 


contain analyses of 


Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corp. 


Send for F-52 
and 


American Smelting 
& Refining Co. 


Send for F-53 
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Established 1902 
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MEMBERS CHICAGO BOARD OF TRADE 
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MEMBERS N. Y. PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


37 Wall Street, New York 
Uptown Office 
1 East 53rd Street 
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Torrington, Conn. 
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N Yield from 4.10% to 7% 
: Send for Current List F-410 
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Investment 
Securities 


Utility 
Industrial 


Real Estate 
Municipal 


MORTGAGE (o. 


Established 1904 Incorporated 


127 No. Dearborn St., Chicago 
345 Madison Ave., New York 


Albany Cleveland 
And Over 20 Other Cities 









More Cotton 
Planted 


Increase in Acreage Has 
Depressing Effect on Prices— 
Weather Guide to Future 


By I. V. Shannon 


With Fenner & Beane 


Nepean raene that the producers of 
cotton will again commit the folly of 
increasing their acreage to record break- 
ing proportions, together with an unusually 
early and favorable start of the crop, sent 
values to the lowest levels of the year 
shortly after my last article was published. 

Such an eventuality was outlined in that 
article in the event that the early reports 
obtained from farmers of their planting 
intentions pointed to a general and ma- 
terial gain in acreage. 

The majority of reports from producing 
sections by the private reporting bureaus 
indicate that the acreage this year will be 
anywhere from three to five per cent. 
larger than was planted to cotton last 
year. 

This means that producers apparently 
intend to plant about the same acreage as 
in 1926 when 48,730,000 acres were planted 
to cotton and a crop of nearly 18,000,000 
bales gathered. 


Record Crop a Possibility 


tse a huge acreage does not neces- 
sarily mean another bumper crop. That 
is dependent upon the weather of. the 
growing and the harvesting seasons. Such 
an increase in acreage, however, should 
add 750,000 bales to the crop if only one- 
third of a bale per acre is produced on it. 

If later reports confirm the planting of 
such a large acreage, it would appear that 
the crop starts out with the possibility of 
a yield of around 15,000,000. bales mini- 
mum and the handicap of the possible ad- 
dition of a million bales or more, if we 
have only an average season. 

A severe setback to the crop in northern 
sections of the belt occurred in the early 
days of May, when a comparatively large 
portion of the cotton planted in this area 
was badly damaged or killed. 

The. market made a very poor response 
to this loss because most of it occurred 
where there was ample time to replant 
without materially affecting final returns. 

It is possible, however, that the loss sus- 
tained may have an effect on the acreage, 
but the extent of this will not be known 
until the final estimates are gathered at 
the end of June. 

The weight of a large acreage and the 
effect of a good start usually make them- 
selves felt the most during the month of 
May. A study of past records shows that 
the lowest prices of the pre-harvest sea- 
son are made in that month. June is al- 
ways a critical month, because the precipi- 
tation then determines the extent of weevil 
infestation. 


Weather Most Important Factor 


K bee size of the possible carry-over 
also becomes a factor of importance 
during this month, as the season ends with 
July. Predictions and expectations as to 











Investment 
Trusts 


While the investment trust is recog- 
nized as a valuable aid tothe individual 
investor in simplifying his investment 
problems, the distinct differences in 
the rights of shareholders or partici- 
pants in the many investment trusts 
now in existence or being formed, 
make necessary a careful analysis 
before choosing among them. 


We gladly offer our services in this 
respect without obligation to you. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 


New York, Chicago, Detroit, Cincinnati, 

Denver, Philadelphia, Columbus, Toledo, 

Akron, Louisville, Kansas City, Canton, 
Massillon, Colorado Springs 


Members New York and other 
leading Stock Exchanges 



































Investors 
Should Read 
This 
Annual Report 


Send now for your copy of the 
Nineteenth Annual Report (for 
1928) of Cities Service Company, 
just issued, and see for yourself 
the strength and stability of -the 
$900,000,000 Cities Service organi- 


zation. : s 
When you read it, you will ap- 
preciate why Cities Service 


Company Common stock offers 
you a sound, exceptional invest- 
ment opportunity. At its present 
price this security yields you 
about 7% in cash and stock 
dividends. 


Clip and mail 
— ome eee ee ee ee ee eee a —) 
HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 
Please send me _ without 
copy of 





obligation 


your Annual Report. 
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Associated System 


Founded in 1852 





Annual Gross and Net Income 


Millions of Dollars 





1928 °21 °22 "23 '24 ‘25 ‘26 ‘Zi ‘2s 











Steady Growth in Earnings 


The steady growth in earnings from year to year 
‘is a’ result of the usefulness and value of the service 
rendered. Through service in a widespread area com- 
prising 16 states, earnings are but slightly affected 
by local business disturbances. 


Associated investors appreciate the stability of 
earnings of the company. There are now over 70,000 
Associated security holders. 


Associated Gas and Electric Company 


Incorporated in 1906 






Write for our 16-page booklet “F” on the Class A stock 


61 Broadway - New York 




















How Many of Your 


Executives 
Read Forbes? 




















A Self Examination Questionnaire 


is worth the ‘price’of the ‘book; -packed with character-making suggestions and drills. 


KEYS TO SUCCESS 


BY B. C. FORBES 
Sent prepaid in U. S. on receipt of $2.00 
FORBES MAGAZINE, Dept. G-1, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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the surplus have almost as much infos 
on prices as the progress of the new 
Certainty of a reduction in resery 
the end of the season to approximate, ' 
million bales under the average cary . 
fact that consumers will have to get A 
supplies out of last year’s crop for ¢ 
months after the season ends will inde Pr 
price movements this season more than 
ordinarily responsive to unfavorable 
weather or crop developments, 
The future of the market is more de. 
pendent upon the weather developments of 
this month than usual, because of the Te- 
duced surplus. If we get a wet June, or 
a wet Summer the market is apt oe 
verse its course and start an upward move- C 
ku 






ment regardless of the acreage, 
A comparatively dry, warm June, or 
hot, dry July, on the other hand, will | 


duce the weevil menace to a minimum, and ing 
create anticipation of a large crop, Ip st 
that event the natural course of the mar. by 
ket would be towards lower price levels, wh 
the extent of which, however, might be en 
retarded by the shrinking surplus, | 

I am incilned to the view that we will " 
have a wet Summer and that we will se fo 
much higher prices than now prevail be- th 
for it is over. sd 

This view is based on studies which in- ¥ 


dicate that periods of high waters in the 5 
Mississippi River are always followed by 
long periods of excessive precipitation, es- 
specially within five hundred miles on 

either side of that stream. The bulk of me ™ 





the cotton crop is produced in this area. 
ef 

U. S. Exports Hold High “ 
EPARTMENT OF COMMERCE § 1 
gives total values of exports and im- m 


ports of merchandise, and gold for 
April and for months ended with April, 0 
with comparisons, as follows: 














ing the end of the cotton exports pe 
according to Secretary of Commerce le 
mont. The total exports for April at 
higher than any year since 1921, but # 
that time prices were much ‘higher, 
there were large carryover orders from 
the past war boom. 

If the same rate of increase over 1928, 
as was shown from January to 
should continue throughout the year ! 
exports will amount to at least , 
000, Mr. Lamont says. April exports wet 
17% greater than April last year and 
larger than any April since 1920, 
the decrease from March. 

April imports were nearly 19% great 
than April, 1927, and showed @ 
able increase from both April, 192, ant 
from March, 1929, The combined 4 
for the first four months was 
more than 1928. 


Merchandise 
April. 627 ee soos 10m sv 
TEBOERS oi cctcin de ekesnen ,000, 
ROOFS 3 cccsh. ots xdtewess 409,000,000 346,136,000 } 
Excess of exports ..... $18,000,000 $18,000,000 ol 
Four months ended with April: pa 5 
CO .  e ee ae $1,846,658,000 $1,567,1 
Mee occ. cnt 1,531,155,000  1,415,534,000 T 
Ct 
Excess of exports .. $315,503,000  $151,584,000 b 
= Gold ’ 
pril: 1 
| Nr ye $1,594,000 $96,469,000 
Taoaeis 0s eae sosgey bana 24,687,000 5,319,000 
Excess of exportS ...... sesssees $91,150,000 
Excess of imports ....... $23,093,000 vennenne 
Four months ended with Apel: ale p 
MONO: «cone chehibascuseue $6,033,000 
MUEMEME sc ndestaceeiabesl 126,647,000 61,000, ; 
Bas panes. 4 
Excess of exports ......  sseeeees $210,890 ( 
Excess of imports ...... $120,614,000 ——sasesees 
Decrease in exports from March 0 
about $60,000,000 is largely seasonal matk ) 
1 
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Oil Stability 
Gaining 
Principal Producing States Have 


Curtailed Output to or 
Below 1928 Figures 


By Paul Wagner 


National Petroleum News 


troleum industry is going ahead 

under somewhat changed proce- 
dure, due to the position taken at Wash- 
ington that the American Petroleum In- 
gitute program could not be approved 
by the Attorney General’s department, to 
which it had been referred by the Fed- 
eral Oil Conservation Board. 

The plan, which was the industry’s 
response to the conservation board’s call 
for action to curb production, called for 
the cutting back of 1929 daily averages 
to the- level of 1928... This was intended 
to balance production with demand for 
crude; also to eliminate the development 
which had been described as economic- 
ally wasteful. 

There is a fairly general belief that the 
plan should never have been referred to 
the Attorney General’s department, the 
position being taken that no such gov- 
éfnment agency can take a position on 
a program before it is initiated. The 
industry and the American Petroleum 
Institute, anyhow, were merely respond- 
ing to the conservation board’s call for 
action and were not initiating a program 
for which they were primarily respon- 
sible. 

The fact that the stabilization car got 
switched off the main road on to a by- 
way, where 2t may lose a tire in a chug- 
hole, will not cause defeat of the main 
object. The three main oil producing 
States, namely, California, Oklahoma and 
Texas are working with their regularly 
constituted conservation agencies in 
bringing about the best results possible 
in attaining the desired ends. 


G stun nde work of the pe- 


California Cuts Production 


California had, early in May, made a 
prorating cut of 80,000 barrels of crude 
oil production compared with the quan- 
tity that would have come above ground 
tally without curtailment measures in 
effect. It has as its objective the reduc- 
tion of the State’s daily yield to approxi- 
mately 650,000 barrels when its prorating 
machinery could be brought up to its 
maximum functioning powers. 

In the beginning, California prorating 
Was slow to get its stride, partly because 
the State had been lacking in the ex- 
oe of the industrial pains previous- 
. undergone by Texas and Oklahoma. 
: had to work out of the difficult kinks 

at always appear in dealing with a 
"tw and complicated situation. 

YO sy hand study of the California 
‘aa i made by the writer in April 
its ay, shows that the background of 
Producing situation would equal, or 
*xeeed, the seriousness of the 1923 de- 
© were it not for the fact that in 
Sad Owners of most of the State’s 
uction are in hearty accord with 
F tion, 
n 1923, without the prorating of Los 
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Kansas City Southern Ry. 


Analyzed in our latest Wrexty Review 


Copy F-104 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
Cleveland Stock Exchange 
25 BROAD STREET NEW YORK 


UPTOWN OFFICE: HOTEL ST. REGIS 
Chicago Cleveland Akron New Haven Hartford Albany 
Philadelphia Newark NewBritain Reading Detroit 

















Investors demand share 
in Financial Field profits 





SSSSVSSSESSSSSSSSSSSF er | 


SoME of the country’s largest banks are in- 
creasing the number of their shares at lower market 
prices to satisfy the insistent demand of investors 
to share in the profits of the Financial Field. 


Bankers National Investing Corporation 
is an investment company which invests and rein- 
vests in securities in the field of Banking, Insur- 
ance, Industrial Loans and Industrial Banking. 


The Common Stock, Class A, of Bankers National 
Investing Corporation affords the investor a direct 
interest in the prosperity of the Financial Field. 








CLARENCE Hopson & COMPANY 


165 BROADWAY, New York ESTABLISHED 1893 'NC- 
Name. 
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Imprisoned Power 


Behind its bars of iron, steel and concrete, confined within 
the walls of a power house, electricity, chastened and 
imprisoned, no longer wreaks its fury in destruction 
but patiently and humbly performs the menial labors 
of a workaday world. A giant brought to judgment. 


A 


Modern industry, developing rapidly under the stimulus of 
electrical power, constantly demands the production of more 
power. An ever widening circle which brings added security 
to the holders of Electric Power and Light Companies’ bonds. 


THOMPSON ROSS & CO. 


ESTABLISHED 1912 














Underwriters and Distributors of Public Utility, 
Industrial, and Municipal Securities 
~ ~ | 
Bank Floor . 29 South LaSalle Street 
CHICAGO 
NEW YORK BOSTON 
SAN FRANCISCO 
Copyright, 1927 T. R. & Co. 
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Business men tell us the new 
Portfelio of Attention Com- 
ooo . Th = me ae 
sur ing. ey ives 
them =ere lame on letter 


etiveness than they 
ever ht could be packed 
inte a single mailin jece. It_includes full- 
size samples of co ortul, friendly letterheads 
pad created for the exclusive use of our cus- 
jomers. 


This Portfolio is sent FREE to interested 
executives. R 


equest yours today, addressing the 
office nearest you. 


Monroe Letterhead Corporation 
ieee Lo A ist S. Ue St. 
untsville, le nm, Ohio 
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Angeles Basin fields, the State of Cal. 
fornia could easily have exceeded | 
000 barrels possible daily Production 
The time is fast approaching, if indesa 4 
is not already at hand, when a ¢ ta 
condition would apply without prorat 
measures in effect. Besides, in the res. 
ent case, the backlog of settled and semi- 
settled production is the greatest in Cali- 
fornia history, insuring a more lasti 
period of complications necessitating the 
conserving of gas and the Curtailing of 
excess quantities of oil. 





Oklahoma Production Below 1928 


A S regards Oklahoma, it continues to 
be potentially a source of consider. 
erable overproduction were operators 
pursuing an active development cam- 
paign. The fact that they are not doing 
so has made it possible for the Okls- 
homa operators, in co-operation with the 
State’s regulatory commission, to reduce 
production below the level of 1928, ap. 
proximating a balance between daily 
average yields and the industrial demand 
of that region for crude. 

Texas production still exceeds the 192 
average by nearly 50,000 barrels daily, 
but great good has been accomplished 
it. conserving supplies held in the natural 
underground reservoirs of the Permian 
salt basin region. The Yates field of 
Pecos county, which has been prorated 
at 87,500 barrels daily, is producing only 
about two per cent. of the potential with 
which it is credited. 

Two other areas, inWinkler and How- 
ard-Glasscock counties, are also held 
below their potentials. In addition, ac- 
tual cutbacks approximating 50,000 bar- 
rels daily of recently exploited produc- 
tion have been made in cooperation with 
the Railroad Commission of Texas to 
prevent waste through water encroach- 
ment and dissipations of pressure. 


Storage Records Up 


is through working with regularly 
constituted State agencies, under 
conditions such as outlined, that the 
petroleum industry will have to proceed 
in its conservation program. There wil 
be, however, no diminution in its efforts 
to attain the desired end, namely, that of 
avoiding the building up of more above- 
ground storage than necessary and the 
elimination to the extent possible of ex- 
cess supplies coming onto an already 
glutted market. 

Meantime, it has been found impos 
sible to avoid the setting of new storage 
records for petroleum and its products. 
Storage stocks already exceed 630; 
barrels and it is not apparent that actual 
drafts on overall quantities can be maée 
short of June, if then. ; 

The industry has not accomplished 
what it set out to do, but it has gon 
a long way down the road toward st@ 
bilization. Without the results already 
attained it would stand today flounder- 
ing in a worse debacle than that which 
it experienced in 1923. As it 1, 
is still much to gain but the road grow 
better ahead. 





Western Offering 

George H. Burr & Co., of New York, 
are offering, when issued, a block of the 
No Par Value Common Stock of the 
Taylor Milling Corporation. The 
corporation is the largest exclusive ma 
ufacturer and distributor of poultry 
on the Pacific Coast. It is the 
of a business organized in 1902. 
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50 East 42nd St. 
New York 





55 Broadway 
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Workings of 
Call Money 


How the Rate Is Fixed and 
the Factors That Influ- 
ence It 


By T. C. Flynn 


HE call money rate has replaced 
the bank rate as King of the Ameri- 


can money market. It is now the 
strongest lever by which the stock market 
is governed. It is the friend of the bear 
when it rises and the friend of the bull 
when it falls. 

How are funds loaned on securities? 
How is the call rate fixed? What makes 
tt tise and fall? These are questions 
which few people, aside from bankers, can 
answer. The money rate, like other things, 
'§ governed by the law of supply and de- 
mand, 

The call money rate at the Stock Ex- 
change, it must be understood, is not a 
compulsory rate to be paid by borrowers 
of capital, nor is it one that lenders must 
accept. The rate fixed by the Stock Ex- 
change is “suggested” as a fair one for 

¢ borrower and lender of money. 

If the lender thinks that the rate “sug- 
gested” by the Stock Exchange is not high 
“tough because of conditions in the money 
market, he so informs the borrower and 
fixes a rate at which he will renew the 
‘an. The borrower is in the same posi- 


ton. He can switch if he thinks the rate 
8 too high. 


HE call money rate is fixed daily by 

a committee of Stock Exchange off- 
cials. At present this body is composed of 
Samuel F. Streit, president of the Stock 
Clearing Corporation; E. H. H. Simmons, 
president of the Stock Exchange; Robert 
R. Atterbury, Robert Gibson and William 
A. Greer. 

Every morning this committee learns 
how much money is offered by the lend- 
ing banks and by others, and how much 
is desired by the brokers. They also learn 
the prospects of obtaining additional funds 
if this appears necessary. Conditions 
throughout the United States and foreign 
countries may have a tendency to flood the 
money market or make funds scarce. A 
close watch is kept, therefore, on world 
financial centres. 


Taking as its base the call money rate 
of the preceding day, the committee de- 
termines what it believes to be a fair 
average for the supply and demand for 
money on call, and at 10:40 every morn- 
ing announces the rate. 

Take Wednesday, March 27, for ex- 
ample. The money rate closed on the 
preceding day (Tuesday) at 20 per cent. 
Wednesday morning, however, conditions 
were such that funds were withdrawn by 
Chicago, San Francisco and other west- 
ern centres. Following these withdrawals, . 
however, the supply left was slightly in 
excess of immediate needs. The renewal 
rate, therefore, might reasonably have 
been fixed at 12 per cent. 

The money committee, however, found 
that there were no new funds in sight and 
in order to attract out-of-town money, 
posted the renewal rate at 15 per cent. 
The funds available at the opening were 








taken and the committee found itself con- 
fronted with a tight situation—a condition 
not witnessed in years. 

But something happened. Out of a 
clear sky came $25,000,000 to be offered as 
follows: $5,000,000 at 16 per cent; $5,000,- 
000 at 17 per cent.; $5,000,000 at 18 per 
cent.; $5,000,000 at 19 per cent., and 
$5,000,000 at 20 per cent. 


The committee offered some of this 
money at 17 per cent. in the hope of at- 
tracting other funds. This did not coax 
in much money, however, and the rate 
was boosted to 20 per cent., which did 
attract sufficient funds to take care of the 
brokers during the day. 


Renewal Loans 


ROKERS’ LOANS, as a rule, remain 

intact, with adjustments of collateral, 
and these loans pay the renewal rate. New 
loans, however, may be made at higher or 
lower rates, according. to market condi- 
tions. On the average, approximately 
$50,000,000 of new loans are made every 
day the stock market is in session, and 
loans made on Friday carry over until 
Monday. 

This method of arriving at the call 
money rate was established seven years 
ago when the Stock Clearing Corporation 
was formed in 1922. Previous to that 
time a cormittee of Stock Exchange offi- 
cials and bankers took charge of the rate. 
Several years ago a money post was es- 
tablished in the Stock Exchange, and at 
this post brokers submitted bids for their 
monetary requirements. The renewal rate 


at that time was fixed by the rate for the 
first $1,000,000 or more that was loaned 
up to 11:30 o’clock. 
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Conversion Privilege Frequently 
Make Bonds Attractive 


Financing by American Telephone & Telegraph with Convertible 414s Directs 


FORBES for June ie 


Attention to Recent Trend, Benefitting Stockholders As Well As the 
Company — Brake on Price Recessions — Some of Active 


HEN the American Telephone & 

V V Telegraph Company recently of- 

fered to its stockholders the right 
to subscribe to $219,000,000 convertible 
4% per cent. bonds, it introduced to the 
investing public one of the most interest- 
ing issues put on the market in recent 
years. 

Moreover, the financing emphasized the 
important part convertible issues have 
played in the last two or three years as a 
result of the widespread interest in com- 
mon stocks. Conservative investors who, 
perhaps, have been disappointed by the 
downward trend in bond. prices at a time 
when stocks have been soaring have 
learned they can obtain a measure of mar- 
_ket appreciation by placing their funds in 
obligations that may be exchanged for 
stocks. 

Convertible bonds have gained in popu- 
larity, therefore, and investment bankers 
have been virtually compelled to include 
some sort of conversion privilege in new 
bond financing. 


Have Speculative Flavor 


a MART ATIONS and restrictions vary 
greatly in convertible bonds, though 
as a rule the conversion rate is fixed for 
a definite period. In some cases, however, 
it is dependent on the order in which bonds 
are converted; that is, the first $1,000,000 
of an issue may be convertible at one rate, 
while the next $1,000,000 may be at a 
somewhat lower ratio and the succeeding 
blocks at still other prices. Consequently, 
the bondholders are left in the dark in cal- 
culating his conversion rights. 
Convertible bonds are attractive to 
those who like a dash of speculative flavor, 
but are unwilling to assume all the risks 
of common stock, for the reason that well- 
secured bonds are unlikely to drop below 
the general level determined by money mar- 
ket conditions, although stocks into which 
they are convertible may be further de- 
pressed. In, other words, a convertible 


Issues Discussed 


By William Russell White 














Price. Rate 
American Tel. & Tel......... 134 44% 
Chesapeake Corp. ........... 99 5 
Allegheny Corp. ............ 101 5 
Amer, F..G. Chem. ........3. 103 5% 
Lim, st: Pi & Pac. ...... 73 5 
oS SS 96 5% 
International Cement ........ 106 5 








Bonds Convertible Into Stocks 


Bie 


Conversion Basis. 
$180 in 1930, $190 and $200, 
Into C. & O. at about $200. 
7 preferred and 10 common. 
17 to 10 shares common on scale, 
Five preferred, five common. 
$200 to $240 shares, on scale, 
11 shares to 8 on scale. 








bond is virtually a “call” on the stocks 
with a reasonably secure limitation on price 
recession. 


American Telephone & Telegraph 4}%s. 


OLDERS of A. T. & T. stock of rec- 

ord, May 10, were offered the right to 
subscribe to one $100 bond in the ratio of 
six shares held. The new issue, amount- 
ing to $219,000,000, bears interest at the 
rate of 4% per cent. annually, and will 
mature in ten years. It is redeemable on 
sixty days’ notice. 

The bonds are convertible into stock 
from January 1, 1930, to December 31, 
1937, at $180 a share in 1930, at $190 a 
share in the succeeding two years, and at 
$200 a share in the last five years. Thus, 
a holder of one $100 bond may exchange 
it, together with $80 in cash, at any time 
in 1930, for one share of stock, selling 
currently at about $225. Or he may ex- 
change $1,800 in bonds for ten shares of 
stock in the first year. In other words, 
the first option is more profitable to the 
bondholder when the bonds are selling 
above par, while the second is the better 
if the bonds should decline below their 
principal amount. The conversion price is 
subject to reduction upon the issue from 
time to time of additional stock to share- 
holders. 

The value of this method of financing 
to the company is indicated by the fact 
that should the entire issue be converted 
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next year, the company will receive in ad- 
dition to the principal amount of $219, 
000,000 paid by stockholders more than 
$175,000,000, or a total of almost $400,000, 
000. Through the conversion privilege, 
therefore, the company will be assured of 
a steady influx of capital until the issue 
has been retired as holders convert their 
bonds into stock and pay the additional 
funds required to meet the conversion 
price. Altogether, then, the financing vir- 
tually amounted to an issue of $400,000, 
spread over several years. 

The bonds have been listed on the Stock 
Exchange and have been selling recently 
at-about 135. The price, of course, is in- 
fluenced by movement of the stock, even 
though the conversion privilege is not yet 
operative. 

Rights to subscribe to the issue had a 
tctal value to stockholders of about $10; 
000,000, representing an additional bonus 
besides the regular cash dividends of # 
annually paid on the stock. 


Chesapeake Corporation 5s. 


oe Chesapeake Corporation, formed 
two years ago, to acquire control of 
the Chesapeake & Ohio Railway Company, 
through acquisition of 600,000 shares of 
its capital stock from the “Nickle Plate 
and the General Securities Corporation, * 
sued $46,800,000 twenty-year convertible 
collateral 5s. 

These bonds are convertible, unless ei 
lier redeemed, after May 15, 1932, and ut 
til redemption or maturity into the 
stock. The conversion price was fixed 0 
issuance of the bonds at $220 a share, but 
provision was made for the possible offtt 
ing by the railroad of additional stock, 
as a result of the recent offering by t 
road of 300,000 shares at par in the ratios 
of one new share for each four 
conversion price will be reduced td: 
$200 a share. The stock pledged § the 
600,000 shares of Chesapeake & Ohio stock 
acquired, equal to one share -for 
of the bonds issued. 


Allegheny Corporation 5+ 


investment company sponsored by 


Sweringen interests, was_ formed rh 
ally for the purpose of investing ™™ 


_ Allegheny . Corporation, by Va 
rail 
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securities. The company upon its 

on acquired at a cost of about $84,- 
90 stocks of the Erie, Chesapeake & 
obi, Buffalo, Rochester & Pittsburgh, 
view York, Chicago & St. Louis, and of 
ie Chesapeake Corporation, controlling 

0. 
“ Sina financing included an issue 
of $35,000,000 collateral trust convertible 
g, 1944, which are convertible up to Feb- 
j, 1944, into seven shares of 5% 

cent, cumulative preferred, without 
arrants, and ten shares of common for - 
ach $1,000 bond. The bonds were se- 
aed by the pledge of the stock initially 
quired. ; 

When the Chesapeake & Ohio recently 
fered additional stock, the Chesapeake 
Corporation offered its own stockholders 
ihe right fo subscribe to an additional of- 
fering, so that the Allegheny Corporation 
yoeived rights to subscribe to new C. & 
0, shares, as well as new Chesapeake Cor- 
oration stock. 

To finance the new acquisitions the com- 
yany offered to the public $25,000,000 col- 
lateral trust convertible bonds, due June 
, 1949. The new bonds carry the same 
conversion privilege as the first issue; that 
is, seven shares of preferred and ten shares 
of common for each $1,000 bond. 


American I. G. Chemical 53s. 


HE American I. G. Chemical Corpo- 
ration, formed “to foster and finance 
development of chemical and allied indus- 
fies in the United States and elsewhere,” 
issued $30,000,000 convertible 514 per cent. 
debentures, which proved a popular trad- 
ing medium when they were listed on the 

Stock Exchange. 

The company, it was announced, is to 
engage in the development and distribution 
ofa variety of products, including dye- 
stuffs, pharmaceutical products, fungicides, 
organic and inorganic chemical products, 
solvents, lacquers, light metals, photo- 
graphic’ articles and films, artificial ‘silk, 
synthetic nitrogen, fertilizer and other ni- 
trogen products and synthetic gasoline. 

The debentures, offered at 95, quickly 
tose about 15:points in active trading. They 
ae convertible at any time prior to Jan- 
tary 1, 1939, into common “A” shares of 
the corporation at the rate of seventeen 
shares for each $1,000 debenture to Decem- 
ber 31, 1931; at the rate of sixteen shares 
in 1932, and so on, the number of shares 
decreasing at the rate of one each year 
mtil 1938, when the rate is to be ten 
shates for each $1,000 bond. 

The company has outstanding, besides 
these debentures, 400,000 shares of class 


“A” and 3,000,000 shares of class “B” 
common stock, 


Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul 5s. 


A MONG the obligations of the Chi- 

- cago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railtoad, is an issue of $182,873,000 con- 
Yertible adjustment mortgage 5s, which 
a€ convertible into preferred and com- 
am Stocks in the ratio of five shares of 


The bonds were issued under the road’s 
‘organization in exchange for various 
The issue is a direct obligation of 
company and secured by a direct lien 
all property, a lien on 10,000 miles 
owned and 109 owned jointly, a third lien 
on 3,437 miles, a fourth lien on 6,634 miles, 
‘fifth lien on 110 miles, as well as by 
of certain securities. 

F conversion privilege has not become 
Ps factor, because the two classes 
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What is Accomplished by 
Large Industrial Units 


HE advantage to the consumer of large industrial units 

is exemplified in the electric light and power industry 
..+.+ Through the holding company plan great plants and 
transmission systems have been built which have brought 
service to 4,000 additional communities in the past 5 years 
.... In this period electricity was supplied to at least 7,C00,- 
000 additional homes... . While the general price level of 
commodities remained high, the price of electricity to the 
consumer was sharply reduced .... Only by large corporate 
and operating units could these results have been accomplished 
...» Lhe gas industry, also, is an obvious demonstration of 
mass production and distribution . ......  . 


As underwriters, wholesalers and distributors of investment 
securities we have been identified with the financing of 
electric and gas companies for more than 25 years. Our 
services also include the financing of various industrial 
enterprises, highway bridges, railroads and municipalities. 


H. M. Byllesby and Co. 


Incorporated 


Investment Securities 


111 Broadway 231 S. La Salle St. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Boston - Philadelphia + Pittsburgh +- Providence - Detroit 
Minneapolis + St.Paul + Des Moines - Kansas City 











have not advanced to the point 
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We Recommend 


Assuring Business 
Profits 


How to Run Any Business on 
a Big Business Basis 
By JAMES H. RAND, JR. 


Chairman 
Remington-Rand, Inc. 


$2.50 


Keys to Success 


How to Develop Your 
Personal Ability 
By B. C. FORBES 
Editor, Forbes Magazine 


$2.00 


How to Get the Most 
Out of Business 


Learn How to Be Genuinely 
Successful 
By B. C. FORBES 
Editor, Forbes Magazine 


$2.50 


How to Solve Typical 
Business Problems 


The Scientific Way of 
Making Profits 
By WILLIAM R. BASSETT 


$2.50 


Business 
Fundamentals 
By ROGER W. BABSON 


President 
Babson’s Statistical Organization 


$2.00 


—_—— 


Automotive Giants 
of America 
Biographies of 20 Automo- 


tive Leaders 


By B. C. FORBES 
Editor, Forbes Magazine 


$2.50 


How to Finance 
Home Life 


By ELLWOOD LLOYD, IV 


$2.50 


Tips for Travelling 
Salesmen 


The First Book Ever Written 


for the Veteran Salesman on 
the Firing Line 
By HERBERT N. CASSON 
Editor, Efficiency Magazine 


$2.00 


Any Two Books for $4.00 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 


120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


Please send me 


(] The following two books, for which I enclose $4.00. 
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, Where an exchange would be 


Interest becomes cumulative after 
1, 1930. 


January 
Commercial Investment Trugt 5s, 


7 Commercial Investment Trust Cor 

poration, one of the largest companies 
of its kind in the world, is not, as its 
might imply, an investment trust, but is en. 
gaged in financing merchants and many. 
facturers through purchases of €Vidences 
of indebtedness arising from the sale ofa 
-large variety of products. 

The debentures are convertible into com. 
mon stock until February 1, 1931, at $299 
a share, in the next two years at $220 a 
share, and in the following two years 
$240 a share. The privilege expires Fe. 
ruary 1, 1935, or, in case of redemption, op 
the redemption date. : 

The company’s capitalization consists of 
$4,920,000 7 per cent. cumulative first pre. 
ferred, $6,659,000 634 per cent. cumulative 
first preferred, both being alike, except a 
to dividend rates, and 600,307 shares of 
common stock. 


International Cement 5s. 


fig International Cement Corporation, 
one of the principle cement producers 
in this country, has a funded debt of $i8- 
000,000, consisting of 5 per cent. convert- 
ible debentures. 

The debentures are convertible to May 
1, 1933, into eleven shares of common 
stock, in the following five years into ten 
shares, in the next five years into nine 
shares, and in the last five years into eight 
shares. In case of redemption, the privi- 
lege extends to within five days of the re- 
tirement. 

The issuance of the debentures a little 
more than a year ago financed the retire- 
ment of the 7 per cent. preferred stock. 
The company has outstanding 618937 
shares of common stock. 


- Canadian Trade Gains 
Rapidly 

ANADA’S imports during the 12 
months ended March 31 totaled $l; 
265,679,091, an increase of $156,722,68 
over the preceding 12 months, Exports 
totaled $1,363,586,672, an increase of $135, 
379,066. Export surplus was $21,343,559 

less than in the preceding 12 months. 

Exports to the British Empire increased 
$36,760,172 to $536,026,017, and imports 
from the Empire increased $8,311,203 to 
$257,398,531. Exports to the United States 
increased $22,163,955 to $500,167,599, while 
imports from that country increased $14; 
620,443 to $868,056,680. ; 

Exports of automobiles and parts i 
creased more than $19,000,000 to $45,775; 
770, while imports totaled $102,946,783, a 
increase of more than $32,000,000. News 
print exports increased more than $13,000,- 
000 to $162,343,064. 

Nickel exports totaled $23,880,492, a 
increase of more than $6,000,000, and gold 
exports increased more than $3,000,000, of 
more than 35%. 





Transmission Line Atlas 
An unusually interesting atlas show 
ing the transmission lines of 
Utility operating companies has 
prepared in loose leaf form by the Att 
craft Reproduction Company. 


State is shown separately and the pase 
are so arranged that when changes 
made in transmission lines new mae 
can be substituted. 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


a merger of 


National Bank of Commerce Guaranty Trust Company 
in New York of New York 
Organized 1839 Organized 1864 


Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits, 
more than $184,000,000 


JHE MERGER Of these institutions on May 6, 1929, is a 
| logical fusing of resources, facilities and organization, 


The increased capital funds enable us to meet the con- 





stantly expanding requirements of modern business. 
Our enlarged Board of Directors is representative in an excep- 
tional degree of the nation’s industrial, commercial and financial 
interests. 

The outstanding result of the merger will be to provide fa- 
cilities of even greater advantage to our clientele, in every phase 
of banking, trust and investment service, than were available 


through the merging banks operating separately. 


MAIN OFFICE: 140 Broadway 


FIFTH AVENUE OFFICE MURRAY HILL OFFICE MADISON AVENUE OFFICE 
Fifth Ave.and 44thSt. 269 Madison Avenue Madison Ave.and 60thSt. 


LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 





































DETROIT 
ISSUES 


We have prepared com-~ 






prehensive analyses on the 
following which will be 


mailed upon request. 


The R. C. Mahon Company 


Convertible Preferred Stock 
Analysis F 106 


The John W. Brown Mfg. Co. 


Common Stock 
Analysis F 107 


Deisel- W emmer-Gilbert Corp. 


Common Stock 
Analysis F 108 


H. W. Noble & Co. 


The Oldest House in Michigan 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
Detroit Stock Exchange 
New York Curb (Associate) 


Diens: Denk Baitbing 
Cherry 7350 — Detroit 
Lansing — Flint 





Bear Market 
Ahead? 


With current strained money conditions— 
similar to early 1920—should we, as in that 
year, prepare for a broad bear movement, 
carrying into next year—1930? 

Or, will sound business conditions offset the 
unsatisfactory credit situation, bringing renewed 
price advances the last half of the year? 
These questions are answered in a NEW 
Advisory Bulletin, just off the press. To obtain 
a copy, FREE, simply ask for Bulletin FJN-1. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 
260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 











Facts and Opinions | 
Condensed | 


Ten minutes a week, if you read The | 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your | 
own business, which affect the com- | 
mercial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge 


J.S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK 



























Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.—New addi- 
tion to tractor plant will be completed 
about July 1. 

American Sugar Refining Co.—Re- 
sumed payments on common by declara- 
tion of quarterly dividend of $1.25. 

American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 
—Stands ready to supply telephone serv- 
ice to moving trains, according to Presi- 
dent Gifford. 

Associated Gas & Electric Co.—Stock- 
holders on June 1 vote on increasing 
authorized Class “A” stock to 8,000,000 
shares and on plan to authorize directors 
to declare extra non-cumulative divi- 
dends upon Class “A” and “B” stocks. 
Purpose of proposed increase is to per- 
mit an offering of rights to holders of 
Class A, Class B and common stocks. 

Auburn Automobile Co—With de- 
liveries reaching a total of 2,565 cars 
and sales greatly surpassing this, set a 
new monthly record in April. 

Aviation Corp.—Purchased interests in 
Western Air Express and the Aviation 
Corp. of the Americas, two of the most 
important air mail and air passenger 
transport systems in this country. Ac- 
quired patents for the manufacture in 
the United States of the famous Ger- 
man Rohrbach flying boats; also pat- 
ents for Armstrong Siddeley airplane 
engines from Great Britain. 

Bethlehem Steel Corp.—Will spend 
about $10,500,000 in replacement and re- 
newals at Cambria plant at Johnstown, 
Pa., in modernization program for 1929. 

Cerro de Pasco Copper Corp.—Started 
$15,000,000 construction program. Will 
take from three to four years to com- 
plete. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Ry.—Merger with 
Virginian Railway will be opposed by 
city of Norfolk in proceedings before 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Curtiss Aeroplane & Motor Co.—Pur- 
chased Grand Central Air Terminal at 
Glendale, a suburb of Los Angeles, for 
$2,000,000. Additional plant costing be- 
tween $300,000 and $500,000 will be 
erected on Lambert Field, St. Louis. 

Endicott Johnson Corp.—Has had 
gains in orders and shipments every 
week since first of year over same 
period of last year. 

Ford Motor Co.—Edsel Ford said: 
“Our activities here and abroad are 
moving satisfactorily and we are pleased 
with progress being made. Production 
of Model A Ford is running at rate of 
8,000 a day and present unfilled orders 
are on our books amounting to more 
than 300,000 cars.” 

General Motors Corp.—Declared extra 
cash dividend of 30 cents on common. 
This dividend, aggregating $13,050,000, 
was in addition to regular quarterly 
payments. More than 500,000 new 
Chevrolet cars have been placed on road 
since first of current year. Olds Motor 
Works division broke all previous 
records for manufacture and shipment 
of Oldsmobiles during first four months 
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of 1929. Frigidaire Corp., subsidiary, is 
operating at 20 per cent. above maxi- 
mum rated capacity and is nearly a 
month behind orders as result of largest 
increase in unit retail sales Frigidaire 
ever had. Entered aviation field by 
acquisition of 40 per cent. interest in 
Fokker Aircraft Corp. 

Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co.—Said to 
be interested in proposed dirigible serv- 
ice across Pacific, from California to 
Hawaii, and later to Tokyo. It was 
said that Government officials had proj- 
ect under consideration. Purchased 
plant of American Textile Co. at Atco, 
Ga., with 50,000 ring spindles and about 
1,300 broad looms. 

Hayes Body: Corp.—Reported sales for 
first four months of 1929 of $9,600,000, 
compared with $4,800,000 in same period 
of 1928, an increase of 100 per cent. 

Interborough Rapid Transit Corp.— 
Directors voted not to join transit uni- 
fication conferences while 7-cent fare 
is still in litigation and further took 
position that time for conferences has 
not yet arrived, because Transit Com- 
mission’s tentative unification plan had 
not been prepared in accordance with 
mandate of 1921 legislation under which 
it was formulated. 

International Tel. & Tel. Corp.—lIs of- 
fering to stockholders of record May 
24, additional stock at $50 a share in 
ratio of one new share for each ten 
shares of no par value stock held. Rights 
expire July 5. Offering will call for is- 
suance of 501,270 additional shares of 
stock which will provide $25,063,500 ad- 
ditional funds to be used in the general 
promotion of company’s business. Stock- 
holders ratified split-up of stock on a 
three-for-one basis. 

International Paper & Power Co.— 
United States Senate passed Walsh reso- 
lution asking Postmaster General to 
transmit to Senate the organization 
statement filed by those newspapers 
which the Federal Trade Commission 
developed were owned by this com- 
pany. 

Kresge (S. S.) Co.—Sales for first 
four months of 1929, $42,727,950; same 
period 1928, $39,616,261; increase, 7.9 per 
cent. 

McCrory Stores Corp.—Sales for first 
four months of 1929, $12,424,076; same 
period 1928, $11,477,386; increase, 8.2 
per cent. 

May Department Stores Co.—Planning 
larger expansion program involving ac- 
quisition of a number of additional 
stores. Portion of increased authorized 
stock, recently approved, would be used 
in connection with such acquisition, it is 
said. 

Nash Motors Co.—Shipped 16,066 cars 
in April, largest for that month in com- 
pany’s history, against 8,383 in April, 
1928, increase of 92 per cent. 

National Bellas Hess Co., Inc.—Sales 
for first four months of 1929, $15,188,- 
158; same period 1928, $13,789,310; in- 
crease 10.1 per cent. 
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FORBES for June 1, 1929 


National Cash Register Co.—April 
business showed 12 per cent. increase 
over April, 1928, with shipments of 13,- 
551 registers from Dayton plant, new 
high monthly record. 

Pennsylvania Railroad—Plans to spend 
large sum for new passenger terminal, 
new express terminal and extensive re- 
location of tracks in Pittsburgh. 

Remington, Rand, Ince.—Announced 
that company and Underwood Elliott 
Fisher Co. had supplemented an earlier 
agreement, which related to accounting 
machines, by general exchange of 
patent rights with respect to all type- 
writers. 

Sears-Roebuck & Co.—Sales for first 
four months of 1929, $121,854,817; same 
period 1928, $96,227,026; increase, 26.6 
per cent. Planning to open stores at 
Lincoln, Neb., and Gastonia, N. C. 

Stearman Aircraft Co.—Stockholders 
authorized directors to proceed with 
erection of a hangar at municipal air- 
port at Wichita, Kan. 

Texas Corp.—Is reported to have 
made preliminary purchase of oil rights 
on approximately 500,000 acres of Sal- 
cedo lands, in departments of Cundina- 
marca and Boyaca, Colombia, South 
America. 

Thomspon Products, Inc.—Obtained 
contract to supply Wright Aeronautical 
Corporation with its valve requirements 
for the remainder of the year. About 95 
per cent. of the airplane engines in 
service are equipped with valves made 
by Thompson Products, Inc. 

Union Carbide & Carbon Co.—Devel- 
oped new fuel gas called “Ethane” for 
dirigibles, said to be superior to blau 
gas now used by Graf Zeppelin. 

United Aircraft and Transport Co.— 
In report for quarter ended March 31, 
it was stated that equipment subsi- 
diaries of company had on hand in ex- 
cess of $12,000,000 of unfinished business, 
majority of which was for commercial 
orders. 

U. S. Steel Corp.—Unfilled orders on 
April 30, 4,427,763 tons, against 4,410,- 
718 tons on March 31, and 3,872,133 tons 
on April 30, 1928. 

Willys-Overland Co—Announced 
largest April production in history, with 
shipments of 40,248 cars, and a 60 per 
cent. estimated increase in earnings over 
those of April, 1928. 

Woolworth (F. W.) Co.—Sales for 
first four months of 1929, $83,621,152; 
same period 1928, $79,882,546; increase. 
46 per cent. Planning split-up of shares 
on 2% for one basis. 








Brokerage Account Surety Bonds 


A NEW surety bond is being issued 
as a protection to the stock buying 
public by the Franklin Surety Company. 
This bond guarantees the customers of 
Stock Exchange and Investment Houses 
against loss of their margin account or 
credit balance account in the event the 
brokerage houses with which they trade 
become bankrupt. 

Theoretically, this form of protection 
is not new. It is simply an adaptation 
of the ordinary Bank Depository Bond, 
which is a Legislative requirement 
throughout the country, and provides 
that public funds deposited in banks 
shall be protected by depository bonds 
guaranteeing the safety of such funds 
in the event of the bank’s failure. 

















BONDS 


which are CONVERTIBLE 
into Common Stocks of 
CHAIN STORE COMPANIES 


THeseE bonds afford the investor the security of 
senior obligations, yield an attractive return, and 
possess potentialities for enhancement in value by 
conversion into the common stocks of profitably 


expanding chain store companies. 





Complete descriptions of these securities will be 
furnished upon request. Ask for List No, 126. 





George H. Burr & Co. 


57 William Street, New York 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL INVESTMENT CENTERS 


























The Book Division of B. C. Forbes Publishing Company will welcome 
book manuscripts on subjects pertaining to the successful operation or 
probable development of any major division of business enterprise from 
production to consumption. Subject matter must be of practical value 
to executive readers. 


Address correspondence: 


BOOK DIVISION 


B. C. Forbes Publishing Company 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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Motor Activity Continues 


Exports Establish New Record — Lower Output Expected 
Gradually Through Summer Months—Truck Division Booming 


By Walter Boynton 


automotive industry, which has 

been continuous since the first of 
the year, has persisted with surprising 
steadiness, in spite of a certain feeling 
of uneasiness expressed by some impor- 
tant distributors and dealers. The men 
responsible for sales volume feel pretty 
strongly that too much sunshine is 
enervating and there is fairly general 
sentiment that June will see a slowing 
up. As it is, the reduction of operating 
schedules has been put off longer in 
1929 than has been the case in several 
previous years. 

On the one hand, the unease of some 
of the dealers is noted; on the other, the 
factories generally report that stocks of 
cars on hand are, if anything, below nor- 
mal, and some of them continue the an- 
nouncement that the factories are actu- 
ally behind on orders. There is always 
at least a 60 to 90 day period of slack 
between the actual production and the 
actual registration figures. The latter 
are, of course, the most reliable index of 
sales, since they represent the completed 
transaction. And there is always a wide 
variance between figures of sales to deal- 
ers and registrations. It seems scarcely 
possible that cars in dealers’ hands and 
cars shipped abroad are sufficient in 
number to account for this discrepancy, 
since the announced stocks are, as noted, 
comparatively low, and the export 
figures, while gratifyingly high, are not 
in themselves sufficient to account for 
the difference. 


P ssiomotn of production by the 


Exports Show Large Increases 


I‘? is a fact that export shipments es- 

tablished a new record in March, 
when automotive products to the value 
of $78,324,879 were reported. This year 
has seen a succession of record-breaking 
export operations. February had been 
the high month until the March figures 
were in, but the latter were $16,795,131 
above February—an increase of 27 per 
cent. The quarter closed with a literally 
grand total of $187,448,282 as the value 
of automotive export shipments; this 
compares with $39,515,894 for the cor- 
responding period of 1928. 

When the delegation of important au- 
tomotive executives conferred with 
President Hoover on the important mat- 
ter of increasing Federal appropriations 
for needed highways in the nation, they 
reported that it might be reasonably ex- 
pected that 1929 shipments of motor ve- 
hicles abroad was likely to pass the 
million-unit mark. This would be about 
20 per cent. above the 1928 totals. 

A striking feature of the export situ- 
ation is that the great bulk of cars for 
overseas use are in the lower priced 
classes. Shipments of cars priced at 
under $1,000 showed a gain of 15,000 
over the earlier figures—an increase, by 
they way, of more than 100 per cent. 
over the February total. The average 
unit values of shipments, in fact, was 


In the general domestic: situation, it 
is significant that the important gains in 
production and sales by important com 
panies have been rather well distributed 
among all companies. Outstanding gains 
in unit shipments to dealers for the 
first four months of the year have been 
officially reported by Chevrolet, Hudson- 
Essex, Chrysler and Willys-Overland, 
Auburn, Graham-Paige, Nash and Olds- 
mobile have been the leaders in percent- 
age gains. Ford’s increased operations 
in 1929, compared month by month with 
1928, have naturally had a highly im- 
portant influence on the general con- 
ditions. It is reported that the American 
demand for Ford cars has obliged the 
factory to draw on its Canadian plant 
for supplies for home consumption. 


Earnings Also Gain 


| panty apr onigpree reports of net 
profits from automotive operations 
have not been extremely favorable, in 
comparison with last year’s statements, 
though some of the companies have been 
able to show an enhanced gain coupled 
with enhanced output. Willys-Overland 
is conspicuous in that the statement for 
the first three months of 1929 shows an 
increase of more than 23 per cent. over 
the corresponding figures for last year. 
Following the trend of the times, the 
company’s output of the Whippets rep- 
resents close to 85 per cent. of the total 
turn-out. 


Heavy demand for commercialvehicles 
causes Paul W. Seiler, president of the 
General Motors Truck Company, to pre- 
dict that 1929 may prove to be the best 
year ever experienced by the truck in- 
dustry. He notes that there is an un- 
usually strong demand for trucks in the 
larger capacities—a department of the 
industry that until quite recently has 
been showing somewhat low _ totals. 
Branch reports, he adds, which cover the 
entire country, indicate that favorable 
conditions are general and that business 
is likely to be continuously and increas- 
ingly good for some little time to come. 


Other reports indicate that the com- 
mercial vehicle business, particularly in 
the taxicab and motor bus lines, is 
steadily growing. Consolidation and ex- 
tension of taxicab operations are fre- 
quently announced and the motor bus 
is filling an increasingly important place. 
It is estimated that at the present time 
school transportation systems of the 
country provide 360,000,000 rides for 
school children, at an annual cost of 
more than $27,250,000. 

The new light delivery commercial 
vehicle mounted on an Essex chassis 
and made and distributed by the Hud- 
son Motor Car Company, has been chris- 
tened the Dover. Buick’s new lighter 
Six, companion car to the standard Buick 
line, bears the name of LaSalle, thus 
adding still another to the list of cars 
named for distinguished explorers of the 
North American continent. 
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REDERICK P. SMALL, president, 

American Express Company, has been 
elected a director of the Chase National 
Bank. 

Robert Lehman, Willian B. Stout, W. 
Crocker, and Seymour H. Knox have been 
elected directors of Air Investors, Inc. 

Myron C. Taylor, chairman of the fin- 
ance committee of the United States Steel 
Corporation, was added to the directorate 
of the Metropolitan Opera and Real Es- 
tate Company. 

Charles M. Schwab, John D. Rockefel- 
ler, Jr., and Ernest Iselin were elected 
vice-presidents of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the State of New York. Leonor 
F. Loree was re-elected president. 


ONALDSON BROWN was elected 

chairman of the finance committee of 
General Motors; John J. Raskob and C. S. 
Mott, members of the finance committee ; 
William S. Knudsen and John Thomas 
Smith, members of the executive commit- 
tee; A. R. Glancy, I. J. Reuter, Albert 
Bradley, R. H. Grant, O. E. Hunt and C. 
E. Wilson, vice-presidents. 

Albert Kahn, architect, of Detroit, will 
supervise the construction of a large group 
of manufacturing plants in Russia, for the 
Soviet Government. 

W. W. Schneckenburger has been elécted 
a vice-president of the Seaboard National 
Bank of New York. 

F. B. Davis, Jr., president, United States 
Rubber Company, was elected a director 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Association, 
Inc. 





ORDON RENTSCHLER and Arthur 

M. Anderson were added to the direc- 
torate of the Postal Telegraph & Cable 
Corporation. 

D. W. Jones has resigned as vice-presi- 
dent of the Mississippi Valley Trust Com- 
pany, to accept the presidency of the Uni- 
versal Aviation Corporation. 

Norris P. Ballou has been appointed to 
the position of assistant to the president 
of the Railway Express Agency, R. E. M. 
Cowie. 

Vincent Bendix was elected president of 
the Bendix Aviation Corporation; W. L. 


O'Neill and W. L. McGrath, vice-presi- 
dents. 


Joseph P. Kennedy has been elected 
chairman of the Pathe Exchange, Inc. 


HARLES B. STUART and Maurice 
Newton have been elected directors 

of the Industrial Finance Corporation. 
J. A. W. Iglehart was elected a director 


of the National Food Products Corpora- 
tion. 


Robert G. Stewart, president of the 
Pan-American Petroleum & Transport 
Company, has been elected president of the 
Lago Oil & Transport Company, succeed- 
ing his brother, James W. Stewart. 

Graham C. Woodruff was elected chair- 
man of the United States Freight Corpora- 
tion. William T. Hopps, president of the 


L. C. L. Corporation, was elected to the 
board, 
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A Most 


Important Business 


HERE is no business more important-—more stable—more 
‘tie than insurance. Without it the immense and com- 
plicated credit structure which vitalizes modern business 
would fall like a house of cards. Basically, insurance began as a 
simple agency through which business losses of individuals are 
absorbed by a large public and distributed over a wide territory. 
So it has continued for more than six centuries, surviving a 
myriad of commercial upheavals, continuing to grow in impor- 
ly adaptable to changing.conditions and 


In the United States insurance had its beginnings in the early 
colonial periods. The average age of representative companies 
in this country is sixty years. These companies have grown as 
the country has grown. Their continued growth is assured. 


Insuranshares Corporation of Delaware, an investment company, 
is making the major portion of its investments in insurance 
stocks. Under expert management, the most careful selection is 
made in a field in which the element of speculation upon future 
usefulness or necessity of the business has been reduced to the 


Full information will be sent upon request. 


INSURANSHARES CORPORATION of NEW YORK 


Distributors 


Chicago 49 Wall Street, New York San Francisco 


























Richfield Oil Company 


OF CALIFORNIA 


CONSOLIDATED PROFIT 
AND LOSS ACCOUNT 


FOR THE THREE MONTHS 
ENDED MARCH 31, 1929 


NN 6 isi ee ca ee aes $14,545,281.30 
Deduct Cost of Sales, Operating, 


General and Administrative Ex- 


SIND. 6 6c cctisdassesataceicsdeneeaegn 11,243,694.39 
Profit from operations............ $ 3,301,586.91 
Other Income Credits................. 89,380.74 


Net Income from Operations, be- 
fore Depletion and Depreciation $ 3,390,967.65 
Deduct Depletion, Provision for 
Abandonments, Depreciation, and 
Drilling Expenditures (other than 
rarer ie 1,238,783.88 


Net Income, before Interest and 





Federal Income Tax .......... 
Interest Charges: e er 
Interest on Bonds and 
Ce = eee $68,411.27 
Other Interest ............ 6,510.62 74,921.89 
Net Income, before Federal Income 
i . Sisheessaassd pansédhanaaan cade 2,077,261. 
Provision for Federal Income Tax = SO/oonon 
ER IE eo cso uta cs ce $ 1,927,261.88 
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N the current issue of the 

Business Economic Digest, Gage 
P. Wright states definitely and 
frankly his answer to this impor- 
tant question. 


Based on his famous Weighted 
Average System, Mr. Wright’s opinionisa 


conclusion arrived at after scientif- 
ically considering the opinions of 35 
of America’s most reliable market 
advisers. Each authoritative opinion 
is weighted according toits maker’s 
past record for accuracy. 

Every investor should read this im- 
portant issue of the Digest before 
making commitmentsin the market. 
Use the coupon for a free copy. 








The Business fconomicDigest 
Gage P. Wright Pres. 
342/Madison Ave. NewYork NY 


Without obligation to me, mail me this 
week’s issue of the Digest. 
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Stewart -Warner 
Corporation 


HE 65th consecutive 

regular quarterly cash 

dividend of 87% cents 
per share (on the new 
stock) was paid on May 15 
to stockholders of record as 
of May 5, 1929. 

Scrip issued as part or all 
of the initial 2% stock 
dividend due the respective 
stockholders becomes value- 
less at close of business 
June 3. Holders of this 
scrip are urged to have it 
redeemed by our Transfer 
Agents, the Irving Trust 
Co. of New York or the 
Central Trust Co. of Illinois, 
Chicago, on or before 
June 3. 

A list of products manu- 
factured by the amalga- 
mated companies together 
with copy of latest financial 
report can be obtained at 
brokers’ offices or will be 
mailed to any address on 
application to the Corpora- 
tion. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
Alemite Products Co. of Canada, Ltd. 
The Alemite Corp’n. 
The Bassick Co. 








































The Stewart Die-Casting Corp’n. 
i a et ee eh eS 


A GUIDING LIGHT 


for 
Careful 


Investors 
























The House * 
of Greene- 
baum has been 
pointing the 
way to profit- 
able, sound in- 
vestments for 
nearly three- 
quarters of a century. Thousands 
have profited by following the advice 
of this House—Conservative Invest- 
ment Specialists since 1855. 
Substantial security and liberal in- 
terest returns are very desirably 
combined in current offerings of 
this old, experienced investment 
house, founded 74 years ago. 

Request List No. 86 


Just send mame and address today, No 
obligation. 


Greenebaum Sons 
Investment_Combany 


Conservative Investment Specialists Since 1855 |, 
hicago, Ill. fi 












Chicago Central Aerial 

Beacon (Roanoke Tower) 

Erected and maintained 

by Greenebaum_ Sons 
J Investment Co. 
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and Madison Sts., C 
OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIE: 
Greenebaum Sons Securities 

Corporation, New York 
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Building Decline Checked 


FORBES for June 1, 1929 


Enough Projects Planned and Started to Insure Large 
Volume of Activity for Months to Come 


By Frank E. Perley 


the more hopeful note as to the out- 

look in the building fiield which 
ForBes sounded in its May 1 issue. As 
was pointed out in this section a month 
ago, signs then were discernible that the 
falling off in contracts awarded, which 
during the early weeks of 1929 seriously 
threatened the year’s volume of construc- 
tion, had been checked. That the trend 
continues more encouraging is shown by 
the statistics for April. Both in contracts 
awarded and in plans filed for contem- 
plated construction the industry is regain- 
ing much of the momentum which resulted 
in top records for several preceding years. 
Probably it is yet too soon to predict that 
the building volume for 1929 will equal 
these recent annual records, but the present 
trend certainly foreshadows a satisfactory 
year for the industry notwithstanding the 
poor showing made during January and 
February. 

In any consideration of the 1929 pros- 
pects, however, it is wise to think of the 
current year by itself. Enough projects 
now are going forward or are about. to be 
started to insure a large volume of activity 
for months to come. This activity, it may 
reasonably be assumed, will continue until 
after Labor Day and may keep up to the 
end of December. The nation’s total will 
be greatly augmented by work in New 
York City and in the Metropolitan Dis- 
trict as a whole, while in other sections of 
the United States also marked activity is 
now assured for months to come. In Chi- 
cago, Detroit and San Francisco the fall- 
ing off in building which has been noted 
for some time back seems likely to con- 
tinue, but these losses will be largely off- 
set by increased activity in Boston, Wash- 
ington, New Orleans, Denver, Seattle and 
Los Angeles and in the territory contigu- 
ous to those important cities. 


R v= T developments amply confirm 


Contracts Near Record 


Bae significant fact is brought out in 
the reports of F. W. Dodge Corpora- 
tion that during April contracts awarded 
for new construction in thirty-seven States 
East of the Rocky Mountains constituted 
the second highest total for that month on 


during April cover an aggregate expendi- 
ture of $642,090,500, being 32 per cent. 
ahead of the March total and almost equal 
to the high total recorded during April a 
year ago. For the entire United States the 
April contracts are estimated as aggregat- 
ing more than $700,000,000, and practically 
all of this work is likely to be carried out. 
Further significance as to the current 
trend is seen in the reports of contem- 
plated construction. The nation’s total in 
this classification exceeded $1,000,000,000 
for April—an amount somewhat greater 
than for March and considerably in excess 
of the aggregate for April a year ago. 
The fact that during February, March and 
April the dollar volume of contemplated 
work this year has been higher than for 
the corresponding period last year reflects 
the belief of many large operators that no 
disastrous slump in the industry need be 
expected in the immediate future. 


Changes Coming 


But it is these very conditions which 
give rise to the suggestion that 1929 must 
be considered by itself. A new set of cir- 
cumstances will confront the building in- 
dustry in 1930. The effect of the coming 
change may be felt during October, No- 
vember and December this year, but the 
completion of projects soon to be started 
or already under way may be expected to 
keep the industry fairly busy until the end 
of this year. 

Experienced construction leaders, how- 
ever, are not deceiving themselves as to 
the possible effects of the signing and sub- 
sequent suspension of an agreement to 
establish the five-day week in the industry 
in New York City. The Building Trades 
Employers’ Association had accepted the 
new plan, to go into effect August 24 next, 
although existing agreements as to hours 
and wages in many of the trades were not 
to expire until December 31. Under the 
agreement recently made and suddenly en- 
dangered workers in the building trades 
were scheduled to get forty-four hours’ 
pay for forty hours work—an increase 
which employers estimate would mean an 
addition of $40,000,000 a year to construc- 
tion costs in the metropolis, based on the 




















record and was the highest monthly current volume of work. 
total recorded since June, 1928. In Both before and after the five-day 
these States contracts actually awarded agreement had been reached, many lead- 
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FORBES for June 1, 1929 


ers in the industry feared its effect on 
the volume of work likely to be carried 
forward in 1930 and the following years. 
While this fear was lessened temporarily 
by the threatened suspension of the agree- 
ment, it is realized the demand for 
the short week has not been abandoned 
by the workers. When the conditions 
which caused employers in New York City 
to threaten a lock-out are adjusted a re- 
vival of the movement for a five-day week 
is inevitable. 

In New York City alone about 150,000 
building workers would gain the benefits of 
the new deal. What effect their victory 
might have in other sections of the country 
must develop later. But in this connection 
the fact is recalled that for some years 
past increased wages in the industry in the 
metropolis have been followed by increases 
in the other principal cities. 





Scientific Developments 


Automatic Health Control. More 
Broadcasting of Television Pic- 
tures Promised 


n pseoudatenr gr from all over the world 
journeyed to certain portions of the 
Eastern hemisphere around the middle of 
the past month to view and photograph 
the eclipse of the sun which was visible in 
a comparatively narrow band of the earth’s 
surface. In most instances conditions were 
unfavorable, the heavens being overcast 
and clouds obscuring the phenomenon. 


American observers in the Philipines 
had good weather conditions, however, and 
also took no chances for they arranged 
to conduct observations from airplanes 
during the eclipse. Such observations are 
especially important at this time in testing 
the validity cf the new Einstein theory on 
the material qualities of light waves. 


Television Progresses 


I‘ order to allow a greater period for 
study of television reception, daily trans- 
mission schedule of Radio Corp. of 
America experimental television |station, 
W2XBS, has been extended to include the 
hours of 9-11 p. m. Since early in March 
W2XBS has been transmitting daily from 
7-9 p. m. on a wave channel of from 2000- 
2100 kilocycles. Transmitted picture con- 
sist of 60 horizontal lines, each divided in- 
to 72 elements laterally. Twenty pictures 
are scanned per second. 

A series of short motion pictures, which 
will be carried to radio listeners in the 
New York area by television are being 
produced by Visugraphic Pictures, Inc. 





Visualizing Industry 


HE industrial activity, scenic beauty 

and historic wealth of the eastern 
coast of South America is being re- 
corded on film by a motion picture unit 
which is making an extended tour of 
Brazil, Uruguay and the Argentine, ac- 
cording to an announcement made by 
the foreign department of Visugraphic 
Pictures, Inc., New York. 

While the primary object of the ex- 
pedition is to picture South American 
industry, an exchange of commercial 
methods and ideas will be promoted by 
the exhibition, in the large centers, of 
films typifying American industry, af- 
fording to the South American people 
an opportunity to visualize American 
commerce through the medium of the 
screen. 














THE ULTIMATE GARAGE . . . 





Saves Storage Space 


40% to 70% 


Z SYSTEM CONSTRUCTION provides storage space at much less 
capital cost per car and offers, without exception, far greater speed 
and economy in handling cars. 


Z SYSTEM CONSTRUCTION reduces operating costs—improves 
service facilities—affords more light and ventilation—reduces taxes 
and carrying charges. 


more cars per floor 


Perfected Ramp System allows continuous one way travel both in 
and out between first and top floors. For example, travel is per- 
mitted from first to eleventh floor with only five complete turns. 


Further information will be gladly given by 
A. W. SMITH, President 


Z CORPORATION 


30 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 
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Will 


Your Son 
Succeed ? 


Has he had the training that should enable 
him to reach an executive business position 
in a comparatively short time? Or, will he 
nave to struggle long, lose heart, and pos- 
sibly never gain the leadership you want 
him to have? 


Babson Institute can show you how his 
period of apprenticeship can be materially 
shortened by practical training under the 
supervision of business experts. 


Send for Booklet 


Our booklet, which will be sent gratis upon 
request, explains in detail the work given 
and the unique features of our intensive 
nine months business course. It shows how, 
by following business methods, our students 
are thoroughly trained for leadership. 


Fill in attached coupon 
BABSON INSTITUTE 
A202 Wellesley Ave., Babson Park, Mass. 


Please send me your booklet, “Training for Busi- 
ness Leadership’? and complete information | 
about your intensive business course. 





SAVINGS 


ALSO 7% on Fully Paid 
Certificates in amounts from 
$50 to $10,000. Withdrawals 


on thirty days’ notice. No 

fees whatsoever charged. 
SECURED 

by first mortgages on select 

homes, not to exceed 60% of 

valuation. 

ALABAMA pete. 
BLDG. & LO. ASSN. 
2004 3d Ave. N. aan. Ala. 

Under Strict State Supervision 
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Dividends 





AMERICAN POWER & LIGHT COMPANY 
2 Rector Street, New York 


COMMON STOCK DIVIDEND 


The regular quarterly dividend of twenty-five 
cents a share and the regular semi-annual 
dividend of 1/50th of a share in Common 
Stock have been declared on the Common 
Stock of the American Power & Light Com- 
pany for payment June 1, 1929, to Common 
Stockholders of record at the close of business 
May 15, 1929. 


A. C. RAY, Treasurer. 





Aven a AND TevecRAPH COMPANY 
159th Dividend 

Tue regular quarterly 

dividend of Two Dollars 

we and Twenty-Five Cents 

wis ($2.25) per share will be 

asa on July 15, 1929, to stockholders 

of record at the close of business on 
June 20, 1929. 


H. BLAIR- SMITH, Treasurer. 








Investment 
Booklets 


The following booklets, pamphlets, etc., 
will be sent free on request by the com- 
panies mentioned. 


Investment Trusts—A careful analysis 
in choosing these should be made by the 
individual investor. Otis & Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, offers its services in 
this respect without obligation. 


Investment Securities of Public Serv- 
ice Companies—The specialty of Utility 
Securities Company, 230 South La Salle 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Write for list. 


The Seal That Certifies Safety—Is the 
caption of a booklet which describes 
the investments endorsed by the Gen- 
eral Surety Company. For a copy, ad- 
dress the Home Office, 340 Madison 
Avenue, New York City. 

Investment in Insurance Stocks—In- 
suranshares Corporation, making the 
major portion of its investments in in- 
surance stocks will send information on 
this type of investment on request. Ad- 
dress Insuranshares Corporation of New 
York, 49 Wall Street, New York City. 

Conservatism in Investment—Without 
sacrificing income, the Brookmire Eco- 
nomic Service seeks for recommenda- 
tion to its clients securities with a good 
margin of safety. Send for a descrip- 
tion of its service and booklet S-295 to 
Brookmire Economic Service, 551 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 


Special Report on Consolidated Gas— 
American Securities Service, 108 Norton- 
Lilly Bldg., New York City, has reserved 
for free distribution a quantity of its 
latest report prepared for clients. Avail- 
able for the asking so long as the supply 
lasts. 


Weekly Market Letters—Containing 
analyses of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corporation and American Smelting and 
Refining Company, can be obtained from 
Morrison and Townsend, 37 Wall Street, 
New York City, on request for F-52 and 
F-53, respectively. 


List Number 126—A description of 
three bonds which are convertible into 
common stock of chain store companies 
will be furnished gratis by George H. 
Burr & Company, 57 William Street, 
New York City. 


Making Money in Stocks—For this 
book, address Investment Research Bu- 
reau, Div. 896, Auburn, New York. Ask, 
too, for copies of current stock market 
bulletins, discussing the outlook for a 
variety of stocks. 


Cities Service Company—Henry L. 
Doherty & Company, 60 Wall Street, 
New York City, will supply, on applica- 
tion, the Cities Service Annual Report 
for 1928. Ask for 282C-16. 

Weekly Market Letter—On the gen- 
eral market situation and Electro Auto- 
Lite Company has been prepared by 
Tobey & Kirk, 25 Broad Street, New 
York City. A copy can be obtained on 
request. 

The Petroleum Industry—Wade Broth- 
ers & Company, 55 Broadway, New York 
City, will send, on application, their spe- 
cial analysis of the petroleum industry. 
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Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
published in each issue and presents 
a Forbes book for each story used. 


Not So Crazy 


During an inspection of an asylum the 
trustees came upon a party of workmen 
who were repairing a wall. One of the 
harmless patients, apparently assisting in 
the work, was pushing a wheelbarrow 
along upside down. 

“My friend,” said a kind-hearted trus- 
tee, gently, “you should turn your wheel- 
barrow over.” 

“Not on your life,” replied the patient. 
“I turned it over yesterday, and they put 
bricks in it.”—$5 prize to H. E. Wickline, 
Sissonville, W. Va. 


* * * 


Back to the Farm 


Sam had been on the chaingang five 
years. Bob had been a member ten days, 
and was assisting Sam. 

Exasperated at newcomer’s unfamiliarity 
with his new task, Sam exclaimed: “Nig- 
gah, you ought to go back to de farm. 
You don’t know enough to work on de 
chaingang.”—Prize of Forses book to 
W. P. Bloodworth, Atlanta, Ga. 


* * * 


We've Met Executives Like This 


“Listen, Bo,” said the tramp in a trucu- 
lent manner, as he button-holed the gen- 
tleman on the street, “how about slipping 
me a dollar? Come on, Bo. Don’t be 
so d——d tight. Give a feller a dollar. 
How about it, Bo?” 

“Well!” said the astonished gentle- 
man, staring in amazement at this brusque 
manner of approach. “Even if you 
needed a dollar and I was inclined to 
give it to you, I certainly wouldn’t do it 
on that sort of solicitation. That’s no 
way to ask for anything.” 

“Listen, Bo,” said the tramp decisively. 
“You can give me the dollar, or don’t 
give me the dollar, but don’t try to tell 
me how to run my business !”—Exchange. 


* *« * 


Relief Wanted 
Farmer—“I never seen such a season. 
My corn isn’t an inch high.” 
Neighbor—“An inch? Why, the spar- 
rows have to kneel down to eat mine.”— 
Wall Street Journal. 


* * * 


Reason Enough 


Foreman: “How is it that although 
you and Rastus started work together, 
he has a bigger pile of dirt than you?” 

Rastus: “Why, boss, he’s digging a big- 
ger hole.”—Clipped. 


* * * 


Those wishing contributions returned 
will please enclose stamped, addressed 
envelope. 





